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This smooth-running, easy-typing 
Underwood is something to really 
get excited about! 


You'll find it loaded with new 
advantages...to lighten and 
brighten a typist’s day. 


And you will smile with satisfac- 
tion when you see the accurate, 
crisp, clear work your students can 
do now...and in the type style 
of your choice. 


It’s the finest typewriter you've 


ever laid eyes or hands on. Ask 
your local Underwood office (listed 
in the Classified Directory) to tell 
you about this delightful new 
Underwood 150 and let you try it 
in your own office, on your own 
work. Telephone now! 


Underwood Corporation exit 


Adding Machines...Accounting 

Carbon Paper...Ribbons... 

Electronic Computers 

One Park Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 

Underwood Limited Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Typewriters.. 
Machines.. 
Punched Card Equipment. 


Yaderwoo .» + TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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Better your Teaching... 


Better their Learning both ways 


with Monroe Machines! 


10-KEY 











To get well-rounded training that meets today’s busi- 
ness requirements, students should have instruction in 
the operation of both full keyboard and 10-key adding 
machines, For American business offices are steadily 
increasing their use of the two types of machines. That 
means there are more and better job wo jpaotige <r for 
those graduates who know both and are skilled in 
operating both. 

Ask the local Monroe representative about the 
Monroe line of full keyboard and 10-key adding 
machines which are so popular in banks, stores, 
factories, and offices of every Find and size throughout 
the country. He will gladly arrange a demonstration 
of these machines in your school and show you the 
training courses especially designed for them. 

The Monroe representative can also make some 





FULL KEYBOARD 


helpful suggestions for planning office practice courses 
that will fit in with the needs of your business com- 
munity. There will be no obligation. Simply call the 
nearest Monroe office which is listed under Adding 
and Calculating Machines in the Classified Section of 
your telephone directory. Or write to the Educational 
Department at the general offices, Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 





Help On Your Business Education Curriculum 


Vhether your school is large or small, Monroe has 
the experience and materials to aid you in organizing 
or modernizing a business education curriculum. 
The Monroe representative in your locality is ready 
to assist you by giving practical help based on his 
knowledge of what other schools are doing. 
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A Full Classroom Electric instaiiation at Detroit High School of Commerce 


here are the 2>ctrifying facts... 


reasons why the Electrie-Typewriter is best for teaching beginners: 


Country-wide tests have convinced educators that the Elec- 
tric Typewriter is one of the best instruments for teaching 
beginners. Students find it easier, take less time to absorb the 
- more important elements of typing when certain distractions 

More and more Remington€lec- that are part of manual typewriter training are eliminated. 
ne geen her om What makes the Remington Electric Typewriter even more 
f wonderful is the fact that students have no difficulty making 
the changeover to the manual... do so after only minutes of 

e i 





introduction. In most cases, their performance on the manual 
considerably betters that of students who had their initial 
1950 195%, 1952 1953 training on a manual machine. The Remington Electric Type- 
YEARLY INSTALLATIONS writer makes them better all-rownd typists. 
' For full details and free copies of the 16-page BEA Guide to 
Teaching Electric Typing (RE8591) write Remington Rand, 
Room 1544, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, New York. 
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Bad Semantics in Business Education 


JIB USINESS education is a program of education which equips the student with marketable 
skills, knowledges, and attitudes needed for initial employment in business occupations, The 
business curriculum includes stenographic subjects, typing and shorthand, bookkeeping, clerical 
practice, and office machines.”” This is a direct quotation from a bulletin on Definitions of Terms 
in Vocational and Practical Arts Education prepared and just issued by the American Vocational 
Association 
This is an unfortunate definition. 
the AVA. It separates distributive education from business education 
“A program of education offering training in selling, mat 


It, is doubly unfortunate because it has been presented by 
Distributive education 


in this bulletin is defined as follows: 
keting and merchandising of goods and services for the purpose of improving distribution and up 


grading distributive workers, including employees, managers, and owners engaged in distributive 


occupations.” 
The AVA therefore seems to have officially decided that business education is something apart 
They make this decision in spite of the fact that they were warned 


from distributive education 
If the 


Business education by its very label includes office and distributive education 


against it. 
\VA people were unwilling to accept the concept of business education as a totality embracing 


both office and distributive work, then they should have avoided the term “business education” 


or even “commercial education.” The description that the AVA gives for business education 1s 


a definition of office education, not df business education 
The persistence in continuing the segregation of distributive education from business educa 


tion has had serious repercussions in supervision, not only federally, but on a statewide level and 


even on a municipal level. It has created arbitrary divisions whereby one phase of business educa 


tion is under a vocational program and another phase of business education is under a general sec 


ondary education program, thus dividing a field which hag a natural unity 


If it is not true that there is much in common in the learnings required of competent office 


workers and sales workers, then we should not talk about the field of business education If 


this is so then most of us are chasing a wild goose. 
We are convinced that this is not so. We know that there are many learnings in common in 
Many of the competencies that are required by the 


distributive education and office education 
activities of the distributive 


sales worker are vitally important to the office worker Many 


worker are identical with those of the clerical worker. Much of the work of routine distribution 


is clerical in any case. 
It is the duty of every business educator whether he is in the field of office education or dis 
is so many of us are, in both, to challenge such a divisive definition. The 


tributive education, or, ; 
a unity which 


\VA definition makes it impossible for us to achieve the unity which we need 


is tremendously important in terms of developments that are taking place in the social studies 
and in the core program. 
In the period ahead, a great deal of what we recognize as business education will and should 


go into the core program. Some of the work that we recognize as business education already 


is classified in the social studies. To some extent this is as it should be. But the arbitrary 


placement of much that is business education under the social studies merely because the social 


studies teachers have greater political power is unfortunate. The division of work should be de 


termined on a basis of the best interests of the students rather than in terms of 
distributive education 


pressure. 


Those in the field of distributive education who deliberately segregate 
from business education are doing themselves a great harm, because only as there is a strong 


(Continued on page 330) 








Do your fall plans include 
teaching on electric typewriters? 





It is exciting to observe the interest typing instructors show 
in the Royal Electric. 

It is exciting, because it demonstrates again how closely 
they are in touch with the business world where the demand 
for electric typewriters is on the upswing. 

So, how about you? 

Key stroking, for example, is different enough on the elec- 


tric so that each pupil should receive 10 instruction periods 
to become completely familiar with the electric keyboard. 


On the Royal Electric this can be accomplished more 
readily, because the student does not need to spend time be- 
coming familiar with controls and keyboard changes. She can 
concentrate on the matter in hand—the electric touch. 

Royal Electrics are made by the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of typewriters . . . by people who make nothing but 
typewriters . . . by craftsmen with exclusive typewriter 
know-how, 

Plan for a demonstration now. Send in this coupon. 
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UYAL 


ELECTRIC * STANDARD * PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., 2 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


| Please mail me a reprint of The Electric Type- 


writer in the Classroom, by Stella Willins. 


(_] Please arrange for a classroom or office demon- 
stration of the new Royal Electric without obligation. 


School__ 
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A Clinic! 










NIX would think that, at long last after decades of experimentation, the following simple 


question could be answered with some degree of exactness and in accordance with some rea 





sonably sound principle of vocational education: When should typed transcription be undertaken ‘ 






Well, a panel of experts evidently could do no better than cite “numerous current practices’ 





point out that “some authorities do not advocate any machine transcription the first year’, and 






conclude that “when considered from all angles this would seem to be largely an administrative 





problem governed by the number of periods available and the number of typewriters available” 





That’s bad enough, but here’s the experts’ final conclusion: “The most desirable arrangement 





would provide for three or four semesters of shorthand with one—possibly two—of transcrip 





tion. Inasmuch as this is not always possible, other means must be devised; and problems must 





be faced in a practical manner.” 





Now, I ask you, how helpful to a genuinely interested beginning teacher can that be? “The most 





desirable arrangement” is ‘three or four semesters”, and “one semester—possibly two”, and 





, and “problems (to) be faced in a practical manner’. Eapediency 





“other means (to) be devised 





the only consideration, Obviously the correct answer for the panel would have been, we don’t know 





It might have been said that transcription is the essence of stenographic training. It should begin 





as soon as it can be undertaken without interference with further learning in the typing coursé 






after the student has reached a point in his shorthand course where he can take sustained dicta 





tion. The only indefiniteness about such an answer is the time required to reach specified points in 





the typing and shorthand courses. Quality and quantity of teaching, conditions of instruction, stu 





dent ability, etc. will determine when these points are reached. But the principle that transcription 





should begin when, ond only when, the student is qualified to begin it, and be continued until the 





primary goal of the course has been reached—ability to take a typical office dictation and get it out 





in a minimum of time to meet reasonable office standards, is sound regardless of these factors. 






At least the error of dealing with a question of the kind asked in terms of semesters, or number 





of students, or number of periods available, or number of typewriters available should be clear to 





any teacher, and surely to any group of panel experts 





The Clinic experts also seem fairly well satisfied with “dictation at varying levels of speed” as 





a means of providing for individual differences. ‘Wire recorders and tapes” were hinted at as pos 





sible means of getting additional practice. Something more than that is needed 





About half of teachers the Clinic consulted favored passing all (beginning shorthand) students 






‘who make an honest effort’, with the poorer ones “not recommended for positions involving 





stenography”’. 
The others favored a “specific goal”. What kind? Oh “from three minutes of dictation at a rate 





of 60 words per minute at the end of ten weeks’ time to a longhand transcription rate of 20 words 





per minute”, No standard for transcription noted. But as to “accuracy”, the goal so often mis 





taken for a method, there was unanimity of opinion——95 per cent; or was there? Some said “5 per 





cent errors” and some said “15 errors” whatever these might be. In the first case I assume that for 





a 500-word take 25 errors would be OK, while in the latter case 15 errors for a 100- or 200-word 





take would be OK. Who knows? These teachers are reported as agreed that “attainable goals do 





serve as motivating devices”. No unattainable goals ever should be set. But setting them as low as 





they would have to be set for students without what it takes to succeed in shorthand work merely 





as “motivating devices” is just as indefensible. 





What really stopped me as I studied the report of this successful “Problem Clinic” was its com 







plete failure to take a stand on this question: “Should the final grade for shorthand be based on 
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"The modern teacher of business sub- 
jects sees the curriculum consisting of 
many objectives in addition to those con- 
cerned with the mastery of skill alone.” 





ee IRVEY of the literature in the 
field of business education dis 
conclusively that the general 


closes 
opinion of many interested individ 
uals is that the purpose of business 
training would be served best if some 
effective type of pre-training selec 


tion of business. students were 


adopted by the schools offering such 
Some are 


training very outspoken 


thei 


and pointed 1 statements ; go 


ing so far as to insist that the laws 


of the 
one to enter business training that the 


land make it so easy for any 


less able and ambitious of our young 
people enter into the process, and that 
individuals responsible for the train 
ing of young people allow expedi 
ence, sympathy, and economy to re 
place quality as their guide. 

No one can analyze existing facts 
relating to business training without 
coming to the conclusion that the ac 
ceptance of selection as one of the 
most fundamental and vital problems 
facing business education today has 
almost completely obscured the un 
derlying basic purpose of secondary 
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education itself. However, instead 


of permitting emphasis upon this 
problem to confuse our thinking to 
the extent that it excludes the possi 
bility of 


should be accepted as a challenge to 


functional solution, it 


the teaching profession in general 
and to those directly concerned with 
the specific training situation in par 
ticular. 

For many years the schools have 
centered their attention upon the de 
velopment of the individual; this is 
a worthy cause and must continue to 
be an objective of education. How 
ever, the development and improve 
ment of the community and the soci 
ety of the community in which the 
individual participates must likewise 
be an objective of education, business 
or otherwise. ‘Therefore, the school 
must provide meaningful and worth 
while experiences that will lead to the 
continuous and complete growth of 
every child’s potentialities and, at the 
same time, result in the development 
of attitudes 
that will contribute to the growth of 


and behavior patterns 
the social community in which the 
child will eventually become a partici 
pant. This is as essential in business 
training as it is in the promotion of 
any phase of the secondary school 
curriculum, 
The Modern High School Serves 
All Youth 

Although the trend is obvious, we 

are sometimes slow to accépt the fact 


that the modern secondary school, in 
all its aspects, must and is breaking 
away from the traditional autocratic 
processes of selection and exclusion. 
The American high school of today 
must be inclusive, adaptive, and dem 
ocratic; no individual should be ex 
cluded from the opportunity of de 
veloping his capacities along lines of 
personal interests .and needs. The 


youth of today should not be 
crammed into a predetermined pat 
the 


gram itself must be so modified and 


tern of program; instead, pro 


expanded as to be adaptive to the 


existing ability levels of the youth 
who enters its processes, and its func 
tions so marshalled as to guide him 


level of 


achievement in the curriculum of his 


to his highest potential 
choice. 


The problems associated with se 


lection in business education cannot 
be dealt with in terms of generali 


We all that 


specific answer to questions involv 


ties. know there is no 
ing a particular situation; that the 
answers to the questions are depend 
ent upon the circumstances that sur 
round them, and that there are as 
many answers to the same question as 
there are instances in which the ques 
tion may arise. However, there are 


certain conditions, based upon four 
generally accepted assumptions, that 
can be dealt with in an over-all pic 
ture. 

If we are to have a well-rounded, 
adequate, and functional program of 
business education in our schools, we 
must 

e Understand conditions as they 
exist—local conditions which will 
f com 


be revealed by means of a 


munity survey, and general con 
ditions which can be brought to 
light through the medium of a few 


hours of research. 
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bd Develop a philosophy based up 
on present facts and future proba 
bilities, that will give a sense of 
direction—in other words, tell us 
where we are going 

@ Establish definite objectives ; they 
should grow out of the adopted 
philosophy, and should be broad 
enough to provide for the needs of 
all the students who are interested, 
not losing sight of the fact that 
only a few of them are going to 
be bookkeepers and stenographers 
@ Provide teachers whose depth of 
understanding, breadth of training, 
and love for young people give 
them personalities which can con 
stantly be propelled into the lives 
of others, enriching and inspiring 


their thinking and their living 


Existing Conditions 


Information concerning conditions 
as they exist in business education in 
a particular school and town can be 
obtained only through an investiga 
tion of the local situation by those 
individuals responsible for the de 
velopment of business training in that 
community However, information 
relative to general conditions in_ the 
field of business education, based up 
re search 


on numerous © scientific 


studies, is plentiful and applicable 
Since 1900 the business curriculum 
school has been 


of the econdary 


greatly expanded. A_ broader, mor« 
comprehensive, and well thought out 
plan has superseded the narrow idea 
of specialized training for office oc 
needs have 


cupations. Consumer 


come to the front in the thinking of 
those interested in business educa 
tion, with the result that the voca 


} 


tional objective has been serious) 


questioned, and the business-activi 
ties-met-by-everyone are dominant 
This broadened concept requires ex 
tensively trained teachers. Too many 
business teachers are trained only in 
skill techniques and are deficient in 
the psychology and pedagogy of the 
helds they attempt to teach. Further 
more, very few of them have any 
training in handling extra-curricular 
activities which they are almost sure 
to be called upon to promote 
Although little is being done about 
it, many of us realize that more book 


keepers and stenographers are being 


trained than the needs of most com 
munities justify; at the same time, 
clerks, office machine operators, and 


retail salesmen are scarce lhe 
movement to transfer most, if not all, 
of the vocational training to the jun 
ior coll v¢ is becoming more and 
more persistent 
Soc 10 busine ss courses such as eco 
nomics and commercial geography, 
business law and organization, and 
even commercial history are being 
used extensively as a background for 
business education. The personal and 
social values of such subjects as type 
writing and bookkeeping are increas 
ingly recognized and provided for 
Adequate guidance research about 
occupations is still greatly 


\bout half of the girls and 


busine 
needed. 
two-thirds of the boys who. start 
courses in stenography never com 
plete them, and only a few of those 
who do finish them secure positions 
in the field for which they have been 
trained. There are over 800 duties 
included in the activities of a stenog 
rapher. 

These, of course, are not all the 
common aspects of present-day busi 
ness training that have been revealed 
by research studies, but they are ade 
quate ‘to discldse the fact that busi 
ness teachers can do a great deal to 
worthwhile life 


ward providing 


values for their students without 
worrying too much about those few 
who fail to achieve superior compe 
tency in the techniques of certain 


skill subjects they may teach 


Philosophy 


We must know what is our pur 
pose, and in order to define the pur 
pose we must first formulate a fun 


tional philosophy to serve as out 


guide in helping us to determine our 
goal. 
business curriculum 


must be built upon a sound philos 
| 


An adequate 


ophy which is not hastily formulated 


from untried educational theories, 


but evolves from the inner convit 
tions and personal experiences and 
knowledge of those who are in closest 
contact with youth and who are fa 
miliar with the thoughts of philos 


ophers and educators of the past and 


present 





Curriculum construction, revision, 
or improvement must be a coopera 
tive enterprise, because participation 
in any program will be most complete 
and effective by those who are re 
sponsible for its creation 

The program must be simple and 
flexible in order that immediate r 
visions or adjustments in particular 
situations by individual teachers may 
be practicable, and be so devised that 
it conforms to the needs, interests, 
and aptitudes while, at the same time, 
it stimulates creative self- xpression 
on the part of the individual pupils 
in the school 

Frequent evaluation is essential 1 
functional curriculum construction 


and maintenance 


Objectives 

Statements dealing with objectives 
of business education are numerous, 
vague, indefinite, and contradictory 
IXven business educators do not-agree 
as to what should be the objectives 
toward which the activities of busi 
ness training should be directed 
Some are narrowly vocational in thei 
attitudes; others insist there should 
be no specie preparation for a pat 


many recognize 


ticular occupation ; 
the need for vocational objectives, but 
contend that objectives such as civi 
and occupational intelligence, an un 
derstanding of the broad principle 
of management, and the development 
of a general background of know 
ledge are equally 1f not more essen 
tial 

Chis situation has led to considet 
able confusion in education; the bus 
uncertain as to its 
followed 
which has 


resulted in specializing attention upon 


ness department ts 


major objectives and has 


the path of least resistance, 
the tangible, obvious, and easily meas 
ured elements of the process rathet 
than upon the development of proper 
ittitudes, social understanding, 
mental adjustment, et 

It is well known that many grad 
uates from the high school business 
department are not qualified for the 


duties required by employers, and 
most of them must be given on-the 
job training; that business men fre 
quently prefer academic to business 
graduates in their offices; and that 


entirely too many youths are trained 
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almost exclusively for the technical 
book- 


Although the in- 


aspects of stenographic and 
keeping positions. 
adequacy of the training given and 
the lack of ability on the part of the 
individuals trained certainly contrib 
ute materially to such conditions as 
these, it 


primary 


is very probable that the 
cause lies in the complete 
lack of well-defined objectives or the 
establishment of faulty objectives. 
There is no question but the estab 
lishment of adequate, achievable, and 
functional objectives for business 
education is a complicated and diffi 
cult task. It is generally recognized 
that no standardized pattern of ob 
jectives can be formulated, because 
each situation has its own peculiar 
characteristics which require spe 
cific attention and individual solution. 
Furthermore, changing principles of 
education and the varying demands 
of business together with constantly 
revised business methods and proce 
dures complicate the problem to a 


make the 


drawing up of a permanent slate of 


considerable extent and 
business objectives entirely impos 


sible. 


Nevertheless, aimless wandering 
along various educational pathways 
leading to nowhere in particular and 
with no destination in mind is wasted 
energy and promises nothing. Al 
though our business objectives must 
be so constructed as to lend them 
selves quickly and effectively to in 
evitable and frequent change, they 
must likewise, be drawn up in such 
a way as to guide our endeavors and 
to furnish us with a destination to 
ward which we may strive. In order 
for these objectives to have value and 
be effec tive, they must be definite and 


they must be specific. 


IXvery teacher should know what 
outcomes his teaching activities are 
supposed to achieve; each pupil has 
a right to know why he is doing what 


All par 


ents should be made cognizant of 


he does in the classroom, 


what theit children are supposed to 
gain from their four years of high 
school. School administrators have 
a right to measure the cost of busi 
ness, and all education, in terms of 
tangible results. Business men can- 


not be expected to take our graduates 
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on faith alone; they must be assured 
that when they employ a worker from 
our business departments, they will 
get value received 

Business education should produce 
adequately trained business men and 
contribute to eco- 


business women, 


nomic and industrial progress, and 
turn out individuals who are capable 
of accepting their civic and social re 
sponsibilities and of participating ef 
functioning demo 


fectively in our 


cratic processes, 
The Teacher 


Although 


achievable, 


determining adequate, 
and functional objectives 
for business training is absolutely 
essential, if it is to conform to mod 
ern educational processes, business 
and industrial procedures, and _ life 
problems, this still leaves the job only 
half completed. It is equally impor 
that the resources needed by 


who 


tant 
those undertake the enormous 
task of guiding youths in their ef 
forts to achieve those objectives be 
made known and available to all 
teachers of business subjects 

Not without some justification, it 
is being said that business teachers 
possess an overbalanced skill, subject 
matter orientation, and lack a desir 
able point of view and the intellectual 
and educational breadth necessary to 
effective handling of modern educa 
tional practices. We need not attempt 
to analyze and determine the accuracy 
of such claims; but we are forced to 
that 


been made, it is quite probable that 


acknowledge since they have 
some teachers who are inadequately 
prepared to participate successfully 
and fully in up-to-date programs are, 
nevertheless, entering into the proc- 
ess. 
Even today, in many schools, 
grade level organization and curricu 
lar departmentalization are providing 
with an obvious and 


teachers easy 


guide to follow. Consequently, they 
are overlooking the fact that the in- 
tegration of the total objective of 
secondary education into a_ unified 
process has greatly magnified the re 
sponsibility of the teacher for effec 
tive leadership. Obtaining teachers 
who fit into this new, vitalized proc- 
ess is certainly not easy ; nevertheless, 
the difficulty of the task should in no 
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way limit the efforts of those involved 


in the training program to utilize 


every procedure or method which 
gives promise of contributing to the 
development of the type of teacher 


needed in modern business education. 


It is impossible to set up within 
the scope of this article a criterion by 
which the probable efficiency of a 
teacher can be measured. However, 
it is quite obvious that the business 
teacher of today must have vision, 
personality, teaching artistry, health, 
social experience, and character, as 
well as knowledge and ability in his 
own teaching field. 

Those teachers who seem to be 
most successful and who are remem- 
bered longest by their pupils are the 
ones who arouse in those pupils ideals 
and ambitions, who inspire self-con 
fidence and give directions with sym 
pathy, confidence, and understand 
ing; who are always ready with spe 
cial help and kindly advice ; and who 
themselves possess vigor, independ 
char 


ence, stability, and poise of 


acter. 


Summary 
Let us not lose sight of the un 
glamorized yet ever-present and un 
deniable fact that the 
the boys and girls, and that the 


school includes every department of 


school is for 


its organization and every aspect of 
its program. It is not our job to s¢ 
lect the young people who come to 
us; it is our job to do with them all 
we can and see to it that each boy 
and each girl is guided in such a way 
satisfaction that 


as to achieve the 


comes from reaching maximum 


growth. 


3usiness education in a democratic 
society should provide a diversified, 
differentiated of activities 
and experiences that will stimulate 


program 


appreciations and ideals, and develop 
necessary knowledge, skills, and at 
titudes in boys and girls to the fullest 
extent of their capabilities. Out of 
this active participation in selected 
and planned experiences should 
emerge a personality prepared to lend 
its fullest value to the improvement 


of all social, political, and vocational 


affairs. 















HY 


an opportunity to become mem 


do schools offer: students 
bers of a cooperative work program ! 
Perhaps top among the many reasons 
would be to supplement the training 
available to them in school for the 
jobs they hope to enter and remain 
on after graduation. 

Why do employers cooperate in 
hiring students who are made avail 
able through this program? Certain 
ly not just to help the school out with 
its training program. They hire co 
operative work students chiefly to 
pre-select and assure themselves of 
full-time their 


specifications at graduation. 


workers trained to 

And why do students say they elect 
the program? They tell their coor 
dinator they hope to enter a particu 
lar job after graduation for which 
they believe they can best be trained 
by combining an in-school with an 
on-the-job training program. 

But are these reasons valid? Do 
students really stay on the jobs on 
which the schools in good. faith place 
them—and for which employers in 


Al 


though there have been many studies 


equally good faith train them? 


reporting the advantages of the co 
operative work programs and how to 
organize them, there have been very 
few reporting how well they truly ac 
complish their purpose. 

In the spring of 1952, therefore, a 
follow-up study was made of the co 
operative who had 


work students 
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COOPERATIVE WORK STUDENTS 


Margaret E. Andrews 


Minneapolis Public Schools 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


graduated from the various Minne 
apolis high schools in June of 1950 
These students had all been on the 
cooperative work program for either 
their entire senior year or for the 
last semester of their senior year. 


They were employed in offices, in 





“Do students really stay on the jobs on 
which the schools in good faith place 
them — and for which employers in 
equally good faith train them?" 





stores, and in various industries 
throughout the city during the after 
noon of each school day. This par 
ticular group was selected because it 
was felt they had been out of school 
long enough to enable them to look 
back and appraise the experience the 
work offered 


cooperative program 


them. The follow-up was conducted 
by: the coordinators who had worked 
with the students in class. In some 
cases, the present cooperative work 
students helped by making a class 
project out of contacting this alumni 
group. Most contacts were made by 
telephone, but some were made by 
going to the home, and many were 
made on the job where the coordi 
nator has present cooperative work 
students employed. A - standard 
questionnaire form was available so 
that comparable data might be ob 
tained. 

In June of 1950, there were 320 
the 


work students in 


cooperative 





senior high schools of Minneapolis ; 
143 students in offices, 113 students 
in distributive jobs, and 64 students 


in the various trades. Nearly two 
years later, in the spring of 1952, the 
follow-up study reached 295 of the 
students in this group-—-or over 92 


per cent of them. Following are 
some of the significant facts learned 
about these former cooperative work 


students through this study, 


Cooperative work students have 
stayed on their jobs quite well 

There were 151 students out of the 
295 students reporting, or a little over 
50 per cent of them, who were still 
on the same job nearly two years 
after graduation. 
Cooperative work students who 
changed jobs felt their cooperative 
job prepared them for their next job 

Of the 104 students answering this 
question, 69 students, or over 65 per 
cent of them, believed their next job 
was related to the job they held as a 


cooperative work student 


zk ho 


changed jobs in the two years after 


Cooperative work students 
graduation changed chiefly because of 
low salary 

There 38 students, or 
26 per cent of the 144 students an 


swering this question, who left the 


were over 


jobs they held for salary 


reasons : 


there were 20 students who left to go 
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on to school. Only 17 students 
left because they did not like their 
work There were the same number 


of students 


who left their jobs for the army and 


i5 boys and 15 girls 


for marriage. It is interesting to ob 
erve that four students left thet 
jobs because of health, 10 students 


left the city, and the jobs terminated 


for seven students 


work students 


Most 


who were no longer on their cooper 


r ooperative 


ative work job were no longer in the 
labor market 

There were 109 students out of the 
144 students who changed jobs who 
were no longer in the labor market 
was made—54 


34 stu 


dents were married, 18 students were 


it the time this study 
students were in the service, 
in school, and 3 students were out of 
town 
Most work students 
who left the job they held as a co 
operative work student left within the 
first three 
Phere were 64 students, or about 
44 per cent of the 144 students who 


answered this question, who left thei 


ri 00 perative 


months after graduation 


cooperative work jobs within the first 
The 
number, or about 20 per cent of the 
left after 10 to 12 months on 


three months next greatest 
group 


their cooperative work job 


Cooperative work students who left 
their cooperative work job after grad 
uation have done little ‘job jumping” 

Of the 144 students who changed 
jobs, 46 students have made only one 
change in the two years since they 
left school and 20 students made two 
changes here were three students 
reporting three job changes and only 
three who changed as many as fout 


times 


Vost 
were glad they were on the coopera 


cooperative work students 


tive work program because it gave 


them a chance to “earn and learn’ 


Chere 


92 per cent of those answering this 


were 245 students, or overt 


question, who indicated they were 


glad they had been on the coopera 


There were 80 


students, or about one-third of this 


tive work program. 
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group, who stated they believed the 
chief advantage of the program was 
Another 83 

third, 
the op 


earning while in school 


students, or about another 


stated they believed it was 


portunity to get experience which 


was the chief advantage. The next 
large st group, 24 students, believed 
the advantage was the help it gave 
Of the 


18 students who were sorry they had 


them in getting a better job. 


entered the program, 15 felt losing 
out on extra-curricular activities was 
ther in 


a? It 


the greatest disadvantage. 


dividuals indicated they tiea 


down”, “had no study periods”, and 


“missed other electives” 


Very few cooperative work stu 
dents were presently taking or plan 
ning to take additional job training 

Only 27 students of the entire 
group reporting indicated further ed 
plans—15 school, 


ucational in day 


and 12 in night school. It is, there 
fore, clear that high school represents 
terminal education for most cooper 
ative work students. 

Former cooperative work students 
are earning good salaries 

\Ithough there is a range in earn 
from $145 a month 


ings reported 


earned by one former student who 


had just changed to a job of a differ 
ent type, to $400 earned by another, 
the greatest number of former co 
are in the 
ranges ot $175 to $185 a 


month and $185 to $195 a month. 


operative work students 


salary 


BAD SEMANTICS IN 


(Continued from page 32 


program of office education in the 


schools does a program of distrib 


utive education have likelihood of 
success 

Unfortunately also there are a few 
people in the field of office education 
who tend to look with dour eyes up 
on distributive education. They are 


equally making a mistake because 
only as the total program of business 
education has a strong arm of distrib 
utive education will it be rendering 
the kind of service that it should to 


students 
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Summary 

And so, in summary, it may be said 
that of 320 cooperative work students 
who graduated from the Minneapolis 
high schools in June of 1950, 295 
contacted two 
151 


were found to have remained on the 


students were years 


after graduation, and students 
job they held as a cooperative work 
student. 109 students were no longer 
in the labor market, and 35 students 
were at work for employers other 
than their cooperative work employer. 

These 


students were earning good salaries 


former cooperative work 
They appeared to be sufficiently satis 
fied so they had not taken or were 
not planning to take further training. 
\ large majority felt their experience 
as a cooperative work student had 
been a profitable one. 

Finally, it is now possible, at least 
in Minneapolis to give an accurate 
answer to the question raised earlier, 
“Do students really stay on the jobs 
on which they were placed and rained 
as cooperative work students”? The 
answer is “Yes, they do”. Over 50 
per cent of the students in this study 
were with the same employer two 
years later—and if the 109 students 
no longer in the labor market are not 
considered, then over 80 per cent are 
still 


whom they 


with the same employer with 


began as a cooperative 
work student. This tangible evidence 
of job stability should be a real help 
as coordinators attempt to promote 
the program with faculty, with stu- 


dents, and with employers 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


) 


3) 


Business education has two seg- 


office training and distribu 


These 


There is a 


ments 


tive training. segments have 


much in ‘common. com 
mon core of learning required in both 
areas. Much of it is considered gen 
eral business education but some of 
it could be called clerical education, 
including typing, and some aspects 
of bookkeeping and merchandising. 
It is vitally important that we recog- 
nize this ourselves and that we get 


We 


must correct this unfortunate misun- 


general educators to recognize it. 


derstanding before it is too late 

















ERHAPS 


with 


your first experience 


tusiness was a purchase at 


the corner drugstore or the neigh 


borhool grocery. As you’ grew 


older, you judged stores by the people 


who ran the business and by the qual 


ity of the products sold If your 


father was in business, you learned 


to associate another idea with busi 


ness—namely, that the business had 


to make money to pay wages to the 
employees and to make a profit for 


the owner Therefore, from your 


own experience you can agree with 


the statement, ‘““A business must be 


economically sound and socially de 


sirable” 
transac 


A business is based on 


tions where goods or services are 
exchanged or sold for the purpose of 
This means that a 


for the 


making a profit. 
monetary owner be 


the 


prohit 


comes number one objective. 
From an employee’s viewpoint, only 
a successful company can give you 
security and opportunity. 

Therefore, if you decide on a ca 
reer in business, you should accept 
the fact that a business must make a 


And 


willing to accept your responsibility 


profit to exist you must be 


to contribute to the financial success 


of the business. You must be a pay 
ing investment and produce a fair 
return on what the company invests 
the 


ing time, and equipment 


im you im way of salary, train 


What Job Information Is Available? 


It is that few of us are able 


to pi k and choose the 1ob we want 


true 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


WHAT'S A 


Beth Bailey McLean 


Director of Home Economics 
Swift & Company, Chicago, Illinois 


But there is no reason for stumbling 
blindly into a position without using 


You 


chosen 


the information that is available 


are fortunate if you have 


your education and experience to fit 


yourself for a field of work You 
have made a good start on a careet 
if, at the time of graduation, you 


have a clear vision of what you want 
to do and where you want to go in 
your profession 

Some women, now at the top in 
their profession, have begun at the 
bottom and worked up step by step 
field. 


ranking women have begun in one 


in the same Many more top 
line of work and, through observa 
tion, initiative, and an expanding vi 
sion of opportunities, have found a 


new field of work more challenging 


Manager 











GOOD PLACE TO WORK? 














and more compatible with their abili 


tres 

There is no one road to success in 
the business field And very few 
women who are in executive posi 


tions arrived there by luck, through 
family connections, or by waiting fot 
They got to a top position 


not by 


a bre ak 


hy working for it, wishing 


Jor it 


So, let’s say you have the educa 


tion, the ability, and the will to work 


in a field of business. Let us con 


sider, then, what is a good place for 
order to set your 


you to work in 


course for a successful career 


What Are the Kinds of Businesses? 
Whether 
or large city, you probably have only 
idea of the 


you have lived in a small 


a vague many kinds of 


businesses represented in your com 


munity In a large city, the numbet 
of businesses is totally bewildering 
even to a native 

In a small business, one person 
may do several kinds of work re 


Illustration is from "The Young Woman in Business’ 


(Reviewed in this issue) 


“hth 










































This 


may prove to be an opportunity to 


quiring quite different skills. 


develop initiative and to test your 
wings without too much supervision. 

In a large company, there is great 
specialization Departments are 
established for related kinds of work, 
and many people are employed to do 
the same type of work. In such a 
department, further specialization is 
often required, so that a job may be 
very specific and limited in scope 
Thus, in a large company, you may 


for 
depart 


training will fit you 
different 


When you apply at such a 


find your 


work in several 
ments. 
company, the employment counselor 
tries to determine where you could 
be most useful and successful. 

Che classified telephone directory, 
the want-ad section of a newspaper, 
or any other published list of em 
ployment places, is very cold and im 
personal. If you are joining the busi 
ness world, you will lessen your con 
talk 


field of work and read all you 


fusion if you with people in 
you! 
can about companies in which you 
are interested 

very business concern has a pet 
that of 


with 


as distinct as 

The 
whom you work play 
tant 
you will succeed in your work. 


sonality quite 
an individual people 
a very impor 
how well 


role in determining 


What Is the Spirit of a Company? 


When you see the people who work 


1) a business, try to think of your 


elf as one of them \ woman who 


had had many years of business ex 
perience was invited to take an execu 
tive position with a different organt 
zation The opportunity seemed to 
The company 
The 


company 


be an excellent one 
was well-known and respected. 
the 


The executives 


products produced by 
were of top quality 

seemed to be the kind who inspired 
confidence and for whom it would be 
a pleasure to work, The one ques 
that 


“What about the people with whom | 


tion remained for her was, 


would associate in my daily 


tacts.” 


con 
The business woman sat in 
the lobby of the company office and 
watched the young office girls, the 
the youthful 


vray-haired women, 
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messenger boys and the older busi- 
nessmen. Through the lobby, as in 
review, passed the living spirit of the 
They 


businesslike 


company. were intelligent, 


sincere, and friendly. 
They seemed like a big family work- 


ing together for a common purpose. 





“The transition from school life 
to the business world will be easy, 
_ rs 

—Beth Bailey McLean 


The Young Woman in Business 
(reviewed in this issue) 





That 


this professional 


They looked happy. was the 
test. Then 


woman knew it was a good place to 


final 


work. 

Every business concern, whether 
small or large, has a code of ethics 
the 
The 


employees in the business are se 


or set of policies which give 


company a character or spirit. 


lected and trained to carry out this 
code of ethics in their work with fel 
low employees and in their contacts 
with the public. As soon as an em 
ployer hires a worker to help run his 
relations is 


business, a new set of 


established. 


What Is a Good Place to Work? 


When you consider employment in 
a business concern, if is important to 
learn as much as possible about the 
family spirit that exists. Much of 
your inner contentment on the job 
will depend on the attitude of the 


_—_- eo Cc > 


company toward the workers. Many 
company booklets and publications 
contain statements of company poll 
cies, ideals and ethics. But the best 
evidence of the workability and effec 
tiveness of a code of ethics is the at 
titude of the employees at work and 
away from work. 

The reason most of us work is to 
earn money to buy the things w: 
need and want for ourselves and our 
dependents. Salaries are fairly uni 
fora from company to company for 
the same kind of work. When you 
start that the ladder or 
move on toward a top position, you 
should consider not only the pay 
check but the employee benefits that 
add up to the total remuneration re 

ived for the position 

\ good place to work means not 


climb up 


‘congenial co-workers, a com 


pany «! good reputation and wages, 
and benefits in proportion to your 
ability, but also an opportunity to ad 
vance in your chosen work. A com 
pany's policy for promotions is 1m 
portant. As a beginner, you can have 


less choice of positions but you will 


be wise to know the importance ot 
working where there are opportun! 
ties for advancement. 

A good place for you to work is a 
financially sound company of good 
reputation where you will associate 
with people you like and have the op 
portunity to increase your skills in a 
line of work that is profitable to you 


and the 


company. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


—_> —_—->—d > 


For readers who have 


Tue JouRNAL devotes this feature 


often wished for bac k-of the book answers to 


to answering questions on 


—_—_> —_—> > 


their questions, 


subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question 


Are college students who hold part or full-time positions 


more desirable or 


In his article on the last page of this magazine, Lee 


less desirable 


class participants? 


Wagner reminds teachers that 


frequently these students are able to make fine class contribution 


—> 


— Pe 
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The first digest from this study reported 
the findings concerning objectives, prog- 
nosis, methods, and goals of achievement 
for stenography. This article will dis- 
cuss the same classifications of findings 
for typewriting. 


RESEARCH CONCLUSIONS 
FOR 
TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


Christine Stroop 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tenn. 


Objectives 

HE objectives of typewriting are 

to develop a marketable skill in 
the ope ration of the typew riter for 
those desiring it and to meet the need 
of some students for personal-use 
skill in the operation of the machine. 

The obj. ctives found for typewrit- 
ing seem extremely vague as com- 
pared with those for shorthand. Al 
though seventy-nine of the studies 
investigated were concerned directly 
with research related to typewriting, 
statements of objectives were found 
in only two. This may account for 
the fact that no really adequate state- 
ment of objectives of typewriting was 
found. Nevertheless, the scarcity of 
findings in this area implies that ad 
ditional research 
to establish 
typewriting 


is needed in order 


a set of objectives for 


It seems reasonable to expect that 
the objectives of developing proper 
work habits, 


pleasing personalities, 


and a better understanding of busi 
ness should be added to those given, 


| hese 


emphasiz the « hief objec tive of type 


research findings, however. 


writing—the development of skill in 
the operation of the machine. 


As no 


tween learning to typewrite for per 


real distinction exists be 
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sonal use purposes and for vocational 


purposes, an area which should be 


considered in future studies may be 
determine 


indicated in orde 1 to 


whether or not special objectives 
should be established 


personal-use and in vocational typ 


{< yr courses in 


ing courses. 


Prognosis 


Can typewriting ability be 
dicted ? 


The findings concerning the value 


pre 


of intelligence tests in the prediction 
typewriting do not 
intelli 
gence tests to be helpful while thre 
did not. 
interpretation of test scores is an im 
intelli 


of success in 


agree. “Five studies found 


Chis seems to indicate that 


portant factor in the use of 


gence tests in order to predict su 


cess in typewriting. 

The definition given for success in 
typewriting is another important fa 
evidence 


tor However, from the 


seems reasonable to expect 


given if 
students with high intelligence scor 
to become better 


This is 


planning and 


with low especially 


SCOTeS 


true for producing 


tabulated material Che same is tru 


for pupils with the highest grades in 
other subjects. 


Since there does not seem to be any 


typists than do those 


"Objectives .... Marketable Skill 
.«»« Personal-Use Skill" 


positive correlation between chrono 
logical age and ability in typewriting, 
learn to 


pupils who desire to type 


should not be denied the privilege 
purely on the basis that they are too 
young. 

The findings dealing with reading 
ability and typewriting imply that 
teachers of typewriting might proht 
ably their 


slow typists in order to determin if 


measure the eye span ol 


poor eye span 1s the cause of thei 
poor typing 
find 


factor in 


One would expect to motor 


ability to bean essential 


learning to type Since no signifi 


cant relationship between the two was 
reported by the studies investigated, 


additional research concerning man- 


ual dexterity as applied to typewrit 
ing 1S probably needed. 


Che 


nosis 


findings dealing with 


prog 
that all 


learn to 


in typewriting imply 
pupils who are anxious to 
should be 


with the 


allowed to do so and 


best 


type 
that 


othe 


those grace in 


ubject high intelligence 
and a 


hould be 


in typewriting than pupils who do not 


scores, pan 


superior eve 


( x pected to do better work 


have these assets 





Methods 


What methods are used in teach 
ing the 
How do. the 
the keyboard of the typewriter com 
W hat 
used to develop contro: m 
How do the 
for developing control in typewriting 


What 


methods are used to present problems 


keyboard of the typewriter ’ 
| 


methods for teaching 


pare with each other meth 


ods are 
typewriting ¢ methods 


compare with each other? 


or exercises in typewriting’ How 
do the methods of presenting prob 
lems or exercises in typewriiiag com 
W hat 


used in 


pare with each other? other 


methods or devices may be 
the teaching of typewriting 

The various methods for teaching 
the typewriter keyboard reported in 
the findings are based on the presen 
tation of the keyboard according to 
fingers (vertical), rows of keys on 
the machine (horizontal), word pat 
terns, or combinations of these ap 
proaches. These methods are known 
by the 


or horizontal, 


following names: Home-row 
one-finger-at-a-time, 
vertical, finger-section, whole, word 
pattern, direct, sentence, physical ap 
proach, subject-matter approach, con 
Gregg 
the method 


trast, and method. Regard 


less of used, there is a 
tendency to present short, frequent 
straight 


words, and copy 


the No 


one method of presenting the type 


ly used 
early in learning process. 
writer keyboard has been proved to 


yield better results than any other 
method 

Both the speed approach and the 
accuracy approach are used in the de 
velopment of control in typewriting 
The speed approach appears to be 
approach 


superior to the accuracy 


for the development of control in 
typewriting 
Viethods for 


atter the keyboard has been taught 


presenting material 
may be classified as the conventional 
plan, the Morrison plan, the project 
plan, the contract plan, the instruc 
tional block plan, the subject plan, 
the 
the homework assignment plan. There 


socialized procedure plan, and 
seems to be little, if any, significant 
that 


attributed to a difference in the meth 


difference in the results can be 
od used to present problems or exer 
cises mn typewriting 
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Teacher demonstration is accepted 
as the best method of teaching cor 
rect position at the typewriter and as 
one efficient means of teaching parts 
of the 
ing devices are available 


machine. A number of teach 
for the use 
teachers in 


of typewriting every 


phase of the training program 
Goals of Achievement 
What goals are set by schools for 


typewriting’ What goals are set by 


business for typewriting 


Speed requirements for first-year 


ranges from 20 to 45 


typewriting 
words a minute, with the median re 

\ _ a r 
quirements ranging trom 3) to 69 
Business tends to 


words a minute 


median typing speed of 


Mailability is 


the businessman’s criterion for judg 


require a 


fifty words a minute 


ing accuracy of typewritten work 


A CLINIC 


(Continued from page 32. 


the average of work over a period of 
time, or should it be based on termi 
all! 


habits and at 


nal proficiency?” No answer at 


“Proficiency”, “work 


titudes”, “two grades——letter for sub 


ject matter and figure for attitudes 


and work habits’, “rank scores, giv 


ing the people at the top the highest 


grade”. This last one is a honey! 


Caving “people at the top the highest 
grade”’. 


Later on a Clinic group really 


came close to taking a stand for 


useahility as a standard for transcrip 


tion. How much more helpful the 


report would be if these two Clinic 


groups had got together on this 


question. 


timed 


liow important are 


(straight-copy) writings in dete 
“Leave it to 


final grade 


mining 
the teacher’ 
We are told that 


achievement represents accomplish 


“a standard of 


a grade represents many 
other things’. You 
But should it? What? 


ment, and 


does 


just bet it 


But why go on?’ There ts a lot 


more,’ and there are some nuggets 


of wisdom and sound educational 


philosophy in the report of this “suc 


cessful Clinic’. You will have to 


5) 


them out for yourself. The re 


seek 


me ol questionnaire 


port reminds 
study reports in that it reports what 
often takes no 


“teachers think’, but 


issue with wrong thinking. Unlike 
the usual questionnaire report, how 
ever, this one does not always assume 
to answer the question asked 

What it all comes down to ts this: 
It is well known that teachers diffet 
greatly in their views on all the 
questions asked. Most of these con 
flicting views are known to expert 
enced teachers and to inexperienced 
ones whose training has been even 
moderately adequate. What purpose 
is served by restating these conflict 
ing views over and over again with 
out at least some effort to appraise 
them in terms of sound educational 
theory and practice ? | wouldn’t know. 


But study this Clinic report. Sepa 


rate the chaff from the wheat. There 


is some of the latter. Don’t overlook 
it. The direct recommendations made 
and the positive views stated are at 
least challenging, even if the intel 
lectual pussy footing is a bit weari 
some. 

My sympathies are with the re 
porter of this Clinic who had to do 
the best he could with what the Clinic 


groups did with the questions asked 
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Roosevelt Evening High School 
About 80 per cent of the students 
who register complete the course 
The title “Advertising IV” seems to 
have a glamour of its own (like 
Journalism). As the material pr 
sented is ever changing and new, the 
best texts for the course are mail 
order catalogs, daily newspapers and 
weekly magazines The reported big 
salaries paid to advertising execu 
tives seem to have distinct appeals 
for many students. 

Che class plan includes class dis 
cussions, films, and visits to advei 
tising agencies and production plants 
Probably the most interesting work 
for the class is the series of advertis 
ing tests suggested by a New York 
newspaper executive. They requir 
a few periods of preparation by the 
instructor but may be marked by the 
class. The tests differ from the usual 
school tests in that real products are 
tested rather than the students’ abili 
ties. For this reason students enjoy 
taking these exercises. Each test re 
quires about a period to administer 

Seven advertising tests have been 
prepared and used to date. They in 
clude the slogan test, trademark 
test, big store copy test, layout art 
test, car card test, package design 
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STUDENTS ENJOY ADVERTISING TESTS 


Theodore Roosevelt Evening High School, New York, N. Y. 


A DVERTISING is one of the 
popular courses at the Theodore 





Reader survey of advertising is a constant responsibility of advertisers. It 
is an excellent motivating device in the classroom. No other technique drives 
home quite so quickly the importance of copy, layout, and illustration; no 
other technique emphasizes reader differences quite so much. 

Mr. Geist's quizzes may help you. 






Roland C. Geist 














test and TV test. After the tests a Trademark Test 
period is devoted to studying results. The second of the series of ad 
Interesting discussions result from  vertising tests was administered to a 
considering why one product was class of six women and eleven men, 
well recognized and other products ranging in ages from sixteen to 
go unrecognized. The results of some sixty-five years. All the student 
of the tests are included in thi were commercially employed during 
article, the day and preparing for careers in 
Slogan Test #1 advertising and selling three eve 
Che first test given last term was nings a week, None were working in 






the Slogan Test #1. Twenty-eight the advertising field 











men and women ranging in age from Fifty flash cards (approximately 
16 to 65 years took the examination 12 by 15 inches) were drawn o 
Fifty old and new slogans were popular old and new  trademarl 

selected by the instructor. Each with the brand names omitted, They 
slogan was read to the class and th were numbered and a key for cot 
students were asked to. write the rection was typed up. The students 
trade name of the product the spe were asked to write the name of th 





cific slogan advertised. The results product the mark represented, Only 






are shown below in the order of the outline, form, letters, color, « 






















rank character were shown for recogni 
Re nition 
Sloqar Product Out of 24 
The First Name in Hats P Adam 
The Candy Mint with a Hole Life Saver 
They Satisfy , Chesterfield 
19 44/100% Pure Ivory 
The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famou Schlitz 
The Greatest Name in Rubber Goodyear 
§ All the News That’s Fit to Print New York Time 
| His Master's Voice R, ¢ \ 
It Cleans Your Breath While It Cleans Your Teeth Colgate 
Good to the Last Drop Maxwell House 
{ As Strong as the Rock of Gibraltar Prudential 10 
| The 60 Second Workout Vitalis 
From Contented Cows Carnation 
It's Toasted Lucky Strike 
Balanced Beam Television Philco , as 
Magic Scouring Pads SOS ‘ 
The next 22 slogans received low recognition values and 12 slogans went unrecognized 
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tion. The cards were held up by the 
instructor before the class for about 
a half-minute each. 

On the basis of 2 per cent credit 
for each correct answer, scores were 
determined. The highest grade was 
50 per cent or twenty-five correct 
answers; the lowest was 14 per cent 
or seven correct answers. A depart- 
ment store buyer received the high 
est grade and the lowest went to a 
sixteen-year-old stock clerk. The 
median mark was 30 per cent. 

A second period was profitably 
spent discussing reasons for recogni- 
the Motors trade- 


whereas trade 


tion of General 


mark twenty other 

marks went unrecognized, 
The 

followed this test: At the end of the 


student 


class lesson on trademarks 


period each was asked to 


design a trademark from his name or 
initials to be used for specified prod 


ucts. Appropriateness, artistic qual 


ity, and originality were stressed in 
this practical lesson, The results of 


the trademark test are shown below. 


Recognition 
Out of a 
Rank Trademark Total of 17 
Motors .....-. 17 
or 100% 
General Electric .. 16 
United States Steel 
Old Dutch Cleanser 15 
Ballantine ; 14 
National Biscuit Company 13 
Heinz _ 12 
Texaco 1] 
Rell Telephone 
Chevrolet 


General 


Coffee 
Insurance 


Maxwell House 
Prudential Life 
Bon Ami 
Ford 

Pennzoil 
Westinghouse 
Quaker Oats 
“hree-in-One Oil 
Cadillac “ee 
Paramount Pictures 
United States Rubber 
Baker's Cocoa 

Fisher Body 
Waterman Pens 
Arm and Hammer 
Sherwin Williams 
Cream of Wheat 
Goodyear Rubber 
Ditto 

Wear-Ever Products 


Twenty other trademarks went unrecognized. 


Big Store Copy Test 
The third of a series of tests was 
administered to a class of twenty- 
two men and women of the Adver- 
tising IV class. They ranged in ages 
from seventeen to sixty-five years. 
Twenty full page ads were clipped 
from the Sunday New York Times 
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and Herald Tribune. The names and 
the department 
were deleted. The 
asked to the 


name of store from the copy, layout, 


addresses of and 


specialty stores 


students were recall 
or other distinguishing features. The 
results are shown below. 





tained. The names of products were 
fourth of the 


series of advertising tests conducted 


deleted. This was the 


in this experimental class. Twenty- 
The 


sults are shown below in the order 


SIX 


of rank. 


students took 


the test. 


sc 





Number of 

Rank Store Times Recalled 
] Bloomingdale's .. ; 8 
2 Macy’s . 5 

Orbach’s 

Gimbel’s ba eat 4 

B, Altman 3 

Abraham and Strauss 

Arnold Constable 

Best 

Gertz 

Russeks 

Saks 34th Street 

Wanamaker’s 
6 Lord and 

Saks Fifth 


Taylor 
Avenue 








The newspaper ads of the following stores went 
unrecognized: Franklin Simon, Goldsmith Broth 
ers, Jay Thorpe, Oppenheim Collins, Sterns, James 
McCreery, 


Car Cards 
Through the courtesy of the New 
York 


pany 25 current car cards were ob 


Subways Advertising Com 





Name of Product 


Chesterfield .. 
Del Monte.... 
Kool 

Dial ... 


Life Savers 


Beacon ....... 
Chase Bank.. 
Griffon 

Jello 7) 
Alka Seltzer... 
Clorets 

Jack Frost 
Manischewitz .. 
My-T*-Fine 
Beech Nut 
Ralston 

Ry Krisp 
Sunkist 

Breck 

Herald Tribune 
Shredded Wheat 


Jersey Jill Eggs 


Description 


of Cigarettes 
Peaches and Can 
Willie the Penguin.... 
Bathers and Soap 
Candy Stick and Pack 
Bathers and Crackers.. 
Can.. 


Eyes and re 
Rainy Umbrellas. 
Girl and Shoe... % 
Scales and Package 
Couple Going to Train 
Couple Kissing ...... 
Pastry and Package... 
Passover Articles 
Pie and Package 
Square Dancers , 
Cereal and Package 
Food. 
After. . 
Flowers and Bottle 


Read Hy Gardner 
Strawberries 


Crackers and 
Before and 


Eggs and Package 


— 


Sto wr 


Mwovo> 


BND . 
UMA COO OO Be DNDN wWwww 


oo 


Scripto Pen Pen 
Valcourt Leg and 


2 


Prizes. 
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PAGODA 


By William Barnett 
St. Mary's High School 
Waterloo, lowa 


This is a most difficult design to 
execute, inasmuch as it requires not 
only variance in touch intensity to 
bring out the different dark and light 
shades, but also the horizontal con- 
trol of the carriage to get the periods 
so close together as to form a con- 
tinuous line. Besides the period, the 
"es, one 


Excellent perspective was at- 


typist also used the “m 
"©." 

tained by means of proper choice of 
dark and light areas. 

This is one of the entries 
mitted in the Annual 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted 
by Julius Nelson. Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 
in later issues of this magazine. 


sub- 


International 
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Sometimes, unfortunately, courses are 
placed in a curriculum merely because 
of tradition or because someone needs 
a new course to teach; sometimes, 
courses “just grow” with course title 
having little or no relation to course 
content. It is always helpful therefore 
to have a definition of terms as a guide 





for future deliberations. 


HOW MUCH INTRODUCTION 


TO BUSINESS 
IN COLLEGE ? 


Lowell Chapman 


Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. 


UCH disagreement has existed 
among college educators relative 
to the needs for the course “Intro 
Business” for collegiate 
Those 


needed 


duction to 
who con 


lead 


business students. 


tend such a course is 


one by their arguments to conclude 
for 
the 
tak 


that a vital part of education 


business is being omitted from 


preparation of future teachers 
colleges 


The 


ing their preparation in 
where the course is not given. 
opposition argues as forcibly 
In order to get a formal statement 
of opinion from schools regarding 
their decision to teach or not to teach 
introduction to business to prospec 
tive teachers of business, question 
naires were sent to 157 schools hav 
ing membership in the National As 
sociation of Business Teacher Train 
ing Institutions A total of 120 
schools or 76 per cent responded. 
Forty eight schools—40 per cent 
of those replying did not offer intro 
Seventy one 


duction to business. 


offered such 


the 


schools—59 per cent 


a course, Here are pertiuient 


facts of the survey. 
Reasons for not Offering the Course 
Those the 


course were asked to answer the fol 


schools not offering 
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lowing: “Jf you believe the course, 
introduction to business, should not 
be included in college business cur 
ricula, will you list reasons below?” 
Some of the reasons given for not 
offering the course are: 
1. The 


can be done better in other ways than 


integration of disciplines 


through an “introduction” course. 

Ae 
answer to this question by asking an 
To other 


courses provide the opportunity to 


would have to qualify the 


other. what extent do 
secure knowledges and appreciations 
ordinarily achieved through an intro 
ductory course to business? In both 
business organization and _ finance 
and principles of economics many of 
the same knowledges and apprecia 
tions are possible to achieve through 
a re-emphasis of course materials, 
3. We do not offer the course be 
cause we have seen no need for it 

1. We do not have it, but I believe 
we should. 

5. We. definitely believe the course 
crowded 


should be included, but a 


curriculum and a lack of understand 
ing of the value of such a course pre 
vent its being added at this time 

6. The 
in other 


subject matter ‘is largely 


covered courses The tex 


tual material is below college level 
7. The course is probably all right 
at the freshman level, but we do not 


admit freshmen. 


for this content 


S. We provide 
pretty well in other courses offered 
in later years. 

Y. Almost all 
course of this kind in high school. 
We did offer the course but discon 
I am thinking of offering 


students do have a 


tinued it. 
it again if feasible. 

10. This course is offered in our 
college of business administration but 
is not required of students prepar 
ing to become business. teachers. 

11. Students 
business before entering economics, 
marketing other 
courses. [The school from which 


this statement came did not offer the 


need orientation to 


accounting, and 


course. | 

12. I believe it 
but the traditional subjects take all 
the time 

ie 
to this, yet 

1/7. | am not convinced we should 


should be offered, 


am not sure of the answer 


or should not have such a cours« 
A 
teach, he is likely to be taking a num 


a student is preparing to 


ber of courses which will give him 
a knowledge of business 
Common Practices as Revealed by 
Questionnaires 


Some of the common prac tices 
found to exist among the seventy-one 
schools offering the course are 

1. Introduction to business was the 
course title most frequently used. It 
was used by 64 per cent of the schools 


offering the course 





Ze time the course 


has been in the curriculum ranged 


length of 


from 1 year to 28 years and the mean 


Was / Years 


Sixty-four chools, or YO per 


cent, offered the course in the fresh 


man year of college 


/, Sixty schools, or 8&4 per cent, 


required busine majors to take the 


Ours 


5 Twenty-three different texts 


vere found to be used among. tne 


vroup offering the course. Generally 


peaking, the schools using the va 


rious texts thought those books were 


ufficient for the course needs. One 


xt Wa found to be very popular 


It was cent of the 


u ed by 19 pel 


chool: [wo text were found to 


pe u ed by Six schools each 


O Iwenty schools, or 28 per cent, 


ndicated that other things being 


equal they would adopt a text which 


a accompanied by a workbook 


7. Thirty-four schools, or 47 pet 


cent, would use more film strips, if 


idequat: one were prepared and 


available on a rental basis 

Y. Forty-eight respondents, or 67 
ver cent, indicated printed tests to 
desirable 


iccompany a text were 


Y The found to be 


blac k 


board illustrations, graphs or charts, 


visual aids 


most frequentiy used were 


corporation reports, films and yoV 


ernment bulletins 


10. Discussion recitations, and 


lectures were the tea hing yrocedures 
most frequently used 
11, Objective tests, field trips, and 


essay tests were used sometime dut 


ing the course 


Course Content 


Those educators offering the course 


and returning the questionnaires 
rated sixteen units to be essential to 
the course; the ratings were found to 
be reliable at the } per cent level of 
confidence when tested by the Chi 
Square, The sixteen units are: 
Relations of Business to Society 
Nature of Business Forms 
Personnel 
Management and 

Management Tools 
Finance 
Risk 


Gov't. Regulations and Business 


Marketing 

Locating the Enterprise 
Production 

Causes of Business Failure 
Information Available to Business 
Ethics in Business 

Advertising 

Retailing 


Transportation 


Summary and Conclusions 


When 


for not offering the course 


most of the reasons given 
are @€xX 
amined critically they do not appear 


logical. However, although other 
courses do offer the opportunity to 
secure knowledges and appreciations 
ordinarily achieved through an intro 
ductory course, tt does not necessat 
ily mean that those purposes will be 
either included or achieved in such 
COouUTSes 


\ fair 


seems to be the 


substitute to offering the 


adding of a 
\ dean of 


a School of Business writes, ‘‘This 


course 


core of required courses. 


faculty has just adopted a ‘core’ of 
business subjects for all students. As 
a result of this action, the course in 
troduction to business will no longet 
be required, and we expect that it will 
more or less die a natural death. It 


be, however, that as time goes 


May 


on, we will want to add a ‘business 
is people’ approach course as the ini 
tial introduction to business in out 
curriculum.” 

ven this writer implies there may 
still be a need for the proper orienta 
tion by adding another course along 
other business 


with the core of 


courses 


Unless business majors are re- 


quired to take a broad core of busi- 
ness courses, introduction to business 


appears to be a necessary element 


which must be included in the cur- 


riculum. It seems this course should 
be required of students preparing to 


Without 


its ime lusion there are likely to be too 


become business teachers 


many gaps in their business training, 
too many areas untouched. Too fre 
quently the business curriculum fort 


business students preparing to be 


come business teachers consists 
largely of typewriting, shorthand, and 
accounting 

There seems to be a general agree 
ment among educators that students 
of business must be able to put th 
pieces togethet and to see business 
asa whole. Excellent instruction and 


great care in the selection of mate 


rials are necessary in order to insure 
that introduction to business is not a 
superficial survey, yet the student 
must not consider himself something 
each of the areas 


of an expert in 


studied. Rather the student should 
become aware of ‘the importance of 
each area, such as production, finance, 
sales, labor re lations, etc., to the ef 
fective operation of a business 


He can be 
of thes 


lead to realize that each 
topice deserves considerably 
more attention and study from the 
individual who makes business or the 
teaching of business his profession 
That perhaps is one of the most im 


portant objectives of the course 





THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For the past few years The Journal of Business Education has offered to ‘the leading 


graduating student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an 





award for scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students have been certified 


for the award by their schools. Each student has been presented with a certificate 


(8% x 5% inches) and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of Business Education. 
The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain the honorary subscription for 
highest honor students, heads of teacher-training departments should write immediately to 





The Journal on official stationery. giving the full name and home address of the student 


and the exact name of the school. 


The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training depart- 
ment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at his 


or her home. 


Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education. 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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STUDENT TEACHING 


Mary Clay Pinkston 


A. & |. State University, Nashville, Tennessee 





Developing a satisfactory internship pe- 
riod in school and office for prospective 
teachers is a challenging problem. Here 
are two suggestions for use with the 
“block-plan" approach. 





TUDENT teaching has long been 
recognized as a standard require 
vachers in 


ment for certification of te 


the United States. Our teacher train 
ing institutions are facing the prob 
lem of adjusting student schedules to 
include sufficient time and experience 
the im 


in student teaching during 


ternship period. Usually, time spent 
in observation and actual teaching is 
limited because the minimum number 


of hours required of full-time stu 


dents for 
the 


matriculation necessitates 


student’s enrolling in other 
courses on the college campus. Thus, 
the student’s time is divided between 
regular college classes and the ele 
mentary or secondary school cooper 
ating as the laboratory center. In 


many instances, where there is no 
laboratory school connected with the 
institution, the student teaching cen 
ter may be located a considerable dis 
tance from the campus, thus limiting 
further the time spent in observing 
and teaching. 

The certification of business teach 
ers in some states imposes additional 
The 


program 


problems business _ teacher 


training requires special 


methods courses, and student teach 
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1 


ing must be done on the secondary 


level in schools that include busines 


subjects as a part of the curriculum 


some secondary schools in the 


Since 


southern, central, and western state 
oftet 


shorthand, or 


courses in typewriting 


other 


do not 
business sub 
jects, the proble mis even greater for 
institutions located in such | 
towns 

To meet these needs, two ip 
proaches to a “Block Plan” have been 
instituted as an experiment at the 
Cennessee \. & | 
A program of evaluation of the two 


Phe 


on a quarts r system, 


State University 


plans is now in process uni 
versity operates 
three quarters during the regular 


The 


\n average load is |] 


school year quarter 1s twelve 


weeks hours ; 


maximum, 18; minimum, 12. Busi 


ness teaching sequences ay ulable are 
busine sub 


stenography ; general 


jects; bookkeeping and accounting ; 
and economics. Students majoring in 
business education usually qualify for 
two or more of the four available se 
quences, whereas those. minoring in 
business education may qualify for 
only one 
soth 


blocking out a six-week period dut 


approaches are base d on 
ing one quarter of the senior year for 
Other 


two ap 


full-time student teaching 
the 


student 


common elements of 


proaches include teaching 


centers; assignments and _ activities: 


critic teachers; supervision; and 


evaluative credit, including grade 


awards, 


Student-teaching Centers 
Organized at six locations in the 


major cities of Tennessee with bus! 


ness education curricula, eight 


schools are used as student teaching 

two schools in the 
Nash 
Lexington, 


Morris 


students 


here are 
Mie mplhis ; 


each al 


centers 


progran il two mm 


ville and One 


Chattanooga, Knoxville, and 


town Not more than two 


are assigned to i given school. Other 


centers may be set up as the need 


irise in other locations of the tate 


Criteria for establishing centers in 


clude the following: school certihed 


by the state two or more business 


secondary school cut 


full-time 


subye cts in the 


iculum: at least certi 
hed 


ocal school staff 


Orie 


business (critic) teacher on the 


with three or more 
Veal 


of experience active participa 


tion in professional organizations in 


cluding the state association is desir 
approval by university depart 


taff local 


able ; 
mental ind approval by 
superintendent and principal 

student 


Students are assigned to 


teaching centers in accordance with 
finance 


ible 


a student may re 


individual needs as to hours, 


and convenience insofar as po 
In many instances, 


turn to his hometown and live at 
home during internship period or in 
the home of a relative, which is a 
normal pt actice for regularly en 


ployed teachers 


Assignments and Activities 


A period of six weeks in a given 
the 


quarter during senior year is 


blocked out 
full time at the student teaching cen 


for the student t« spe nd 
ter. He lives in the immediate com 


munity for the entire six-week pe 
riod, participates in community and 


PBA, 


extra-curricular 


school activities, including 


teacher’s meetings, 
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and study hall assignments and re 
turns to the college for an evaluation 
period at the end of the period, Other 
assignments the 
Block include the following: comple 
a daily 


and activities in 
tion of a lesson plan folio; 
log; a scrapbook which includes in- 
formation about the school and com 
munity, activities, news events, his 
torical information, community re 


sources for unit development and 
spe ial problems and projects. 

The student is encouraged to ex- 
hibit initiative in the compilation of 
reports, which are due periodically, 
and finally at the evaluation period. A 
formal evaluation period begins when 
the student returns to the university 
it the end of the six This 


activity affords ample opportunity for 


weeks. 


individual reports, discussion, and 


crystalization of effective teaching 


practices, 


Critic Teachers 

The critic teacher in this program 
serves much in the same manner as 
in a regular student teaching pro- 
gram. Cooperation with critic teach- 
ers for the block plan was imple- 
mented through an initial “Summer 
Workshop in Improvement of In- 
struction in Business Subjects” at 
the university, which included teach- 
ers in areas selected to begin the 
block plan in 1951, Further coopera- 
through 
meetings of the I-ducation 
Section of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
regularly 


tion is facilitated general 


Jusiness 
ciation each and 
scheduled visits by the supervising 
the The 


critic teachers receive a small stipend 


year 


teacher from university. 
from the university for active par- 


ticipation in the program. 


The Supervisor 

The supervisor, a regular member 
of the business education staff, also 
teaches major methods courses. Dur- 
ing the six-week internship period, 
he is free of other university classes 
and arranges at least three visits to 
each center for observation and con- 
student and critic 


sultation with 


teachers. Visits may range from one 
to three days. The itinerary is formu- 
lated and made available to critic and 
student teachers at the beginning of 
the six-week period. 
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The supervisor is directly respon- 
sible to the department and the uni- 
versity for the conduct of the pro- 
gram. A handbook is in the process 
of being developed which will include 
details of the entire program. 


Credit and Grade Evaluation 


Evaluation forms have been de- 
veloped to facilitate keeping accurate 
records on student-teacher progress. 
Grade awards are made by the super- 
vising teacher in cooperation with 
the critic teachers. For each subject 
taught at the student teaching center, 
the student is awarded three quarter 
hours credit at the university. 
Usually, the combination available 
in a center is shorthand and type 
writing, or shorthand, typewriting, 
and general business and/or book- 


keeping. Economics is also consid 
ered in the general business sequence. 
The average school day in Ten- 
nessee is seven hours which includes 
lunch hour, recreation periods, and 
assembly. The student therefore re 
ceives a maximum of 210 clock hours 
credit for the six-week period for 
student teaching. He may teach two 
or more business subjects, but re 
ceives a maximum of nine quarter- 
hours credit for student teaching. 


Approaches to Block Plan 
The basic differences in the 
approaches, called “Plan A” and 
“Plan B,” to a block plan for student 
teaching at the A & I 
State University are these : 


Plan A 
Plan A 


combination of methods courses and 


two 


Tennessee 


involves a sequence and 
practice teaching in a given quarter. 
Enrollment is limited to 10-12 stu- 
A special workshop labora- 
tory full-time 
needed exclusively for this plan. Of 
the twelve weeks in a quarter, time 
is allocated on a 4-6-2 basis: four 


dents. 


and a instructor are 


weeks, intensive methods; six weeks, 
student teaching; two weeks, evalua- 
tion and integration. The experiment 


has included intensive and accelerated 


methods courses in two sequences: 
stenography and social business sub- 
jects. Students meet with the instruc- 
tor from nine to four daily during 


the first four weeks for lectures, dis- 


cussions, demonstrations, supervised 


laboratory periods and general class- 
work- 


room activity, following the 


shop plan for intensive methods. The 


six-week student teaching period im- 
mediately follows accelerated meth- 
ods courses. The final two weeks are 
spent in evaluation and compilation 
of reports, again following the work 
shop plan. Students register for a 
full load of 15 quarter hours credit, 
with six hours in specific methods 


and nine hours in student teaching. 


Plan B 


In Plan 
taught as regular academic classes as 
prerequisites for teaching. 
Methods courses may be taught by 
other qualified instructors, with skill 


B, methods courses are 


student 


courses scheduled and taught imme 
diately following methods period in 
order to facilitate demonstration and 
observation activities desirable in the 
teacher-training program. The block- 
ed quarter then affords two six-week 
periods : for student teaching 
and the other for the added improve 
Students 


one 


ment 
spend six weeks at the student teach 


office experience. 


ing center, and six weeks on a full 
time office job, with remuneration, 
which may or may not be located in 
the same place as the student teaching 
center. Office experience centers are 
also being set up in cooperation with 
the university. for 
office experience is arranged through 


College credit 
required courses now in the curricu 
lum: Office Administration 401-2-3, 
Office Internship three 
carrying three quarter hours credit 


courses 


each. Clock hours, computed on the 
forty-hour week, for office experi- 
ence would total 240. 

the needs of required 
office experience for certification of 
teachers, if full time is not blocked in 
the student’s schedule for office ex 
perience, as well as student teaching, 


To meet 


the same problem of part-time sched- 
uling is inevitable. 

In Plan B, with nine quarter hours 
credit for student teaching and nine 
quarter hours credit for office intern- 
ship, the student receives 18 hours 
for a full college load and 

‘ship training in teaching 


cred 
ideal 
and oflice experience. 
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Progressive Evaluation 


Evaluation is a continuous process 
in the Department of Business Edu- 


Tennessee A. & R 
effective 


State 


pro- 


cation at the 
University. The most 
business education majors 
student 


gram tor 


is of primary concern. The 


teaching experience is made as realis- 
tic and conformable as possible 
The advantages of a block plan for 
student teaching are innumerable em 


bracing conformity, uniformity, com 


pleteness, conciseness, maximum use 


of time, energy, expense, and maxi 
mum achievement. 
Plan A affords the 


small working groups or classes, con 


advantages of 


centration and combination of special 


methods with student teaching, and 


immediate application of acquired 


techniques. A further advantage may 
be the 


specified instructor toward the over 


concentration of efforts of a 


all goal improved business teach 
ing. 
Plan A 


ment of an 


requires the assign 


also 
instructor exclusively 


for ten or twelve students per 
and the 


mandatory for a_ spe 


quarter amount and calibre of 
preparation 
cialized program of this type may be 
far too inclusive and expensive than 
lor ef- 
Plan A, 


by the 


for regular college classes. 


fective adaptation of two 


questions must be analyzed 
department in terms of needs and 
objectives of the department : 


1 


practical considering available 


this type of specialization 
facil 
ities, teaching staff, and the total pro 
gram of instruction? 
2. Is there 


ful and effective 


ample time for success 
instruction in meth 
ods courses in more than one sequence 
in a four-week period ? 

A special methods-of teaching lab 
oratory would be needed exclusively 
for the 
of each quarter for 


first four and last two weeks 
Plan A, 


‘ialist for 


in addi 
tion to a well-trained spec 
of the 


schedule would not permit other de 


supervision program whose 


partmental assignments 
Plan B may have the disadvantage 


of a brief lapse of time between 


methods courses and student teaching, 
and the concentration of a specified 


instructor for an ideally small num 


ber of students in such a technical 


program, although these, too, are de 
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On the other hand, 


batable issues. 
Plan B affords the 
expansion of a much needed program 
effective 


opportunity for 
in office experience; for the 
scheduling of methods classes provid 
ing more than one teaching sequence 
for a more even distribution of fac 
ulty load in the department, accom 


modating a maximum number of 


students; and for reducing expendi- 


tures for excessive travel in 


and additional 


supe! 
vision, classroom 
Space, 


block 


student teaching is approved, 


Once the idea of plan for 


any 


number of modifications may be 


made to fit the needs of a given pro 


gram, including the extension of 


student teaching period and course 


credit to cover an entire quarter, or 


limiting the offering of courses in 


student teaching to one or two quat 


ters. A semester system affords an 


even better advantage for the alloca 


time where con 


offered in the 


tion and length of 
centrated methods are 


same term, 


Student teaching centers, dis 


tributed over the state or area in 


facilitate a recruitment 


volved, pro 
gram and organized university or de 
partmental contacts for on-the-job 
improvement of instruction, 


After 


evaluation of 


experimentation and 
both 
the most effective plan 


ample 
approaches dis 
cussed above, 
of blocking student’s time to meet the 
immediate needs will be adopted at 


A. & I. We block 


plan of approach for student teaching 


highly commend a 


to business teacher training institu 


tions 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


PPPPPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PP PPP PPP RP PPP PP PR PPPPP PRP PP PPP? 


In the April issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 
The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 290 of the April issue. 


1 


CLLEGE, 
4ELILLIALEL 
AAAAALALUS 
CLLAAAALLS 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER TERM 


Summer Session 
July 12 - August 21 


Intersession 


June {| - July 10 1984 





BUSINESS EDUCATION courses available 
INTERSESSION: School-Business-Community Cooperation, June 21 to July 10 


SUMMER SESSION: Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand, Social-Business 
Subjects, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Office Machines; Seminar in 
Business Education; Demonstration Ciast in Elementary Typewriting; 
> vi a Construction in Business Education; Measurement in Business 

ucation, 


BOTH SESSIONS: Subject matter courses in Accounting, Advertising and 
Marketing, Economics, English, Geography, Government, Commercial Law, 
Management, Mathematics and Statistics, Shorthand and Typewriting 





Good selection of graduate courses available. 
Annual Conference on Business Education—August 4. 





For Bulletin and information, address: 


ROBERT W. SHERBURNE, Director 


685 Commonwealth Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 





1954 SUMMER SESSION AT U.S.C. 


. June 21 — July 31 
Four-weeks Session . . . August 2 — August 28 
Workshop for Junior College Personnel . . . June 21 — July 2 


Six-weeks Session . . 


Three Workshops for Business Teachers~~ 


. . « Cooperative Business Experience Workshop 
. Workshop for Junior College Personnel 
. Workshop with Prominent Visiting Specialists 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES: Advanced Problems of Instruction Courses in 
Typowriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, General Business Subjects, Office 
Practice; ewer Developments in Business Education; Practicum in 
Business Education; Master's Project Seminar; Consumer Education in the 
Schools 


SUBIECT-MWATTER COURSES IN COMMERCE: Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Office Appliances; Records Control; Omice Management; General Business; 
Marketing; Retailing; Finance; Transportation, 


For further information and Bulletin, write to: Dr. A. C. Fries 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7, California 


The Pennsylvania 
State University 





INTER-SESSION 
June 8 to June 25 


Main SUMMER SESSION 
June 28 to August 7 
Post-SESSION 
August 9 to August 27 





More than 600 graduate and undergraduate 
courses included in total academic program. 


One to 12 weeks of summer study. 


Instructional fees and living expenses mod- 
erate. 


zamset Fz cw 


Specialized courses in principles and problems 
in business education, curriculums in business 
education, improvement of instruction in 
basic business subjects, teaching of shorthand, 
teaching of office practice, and research. 
Subject matter courses in advertising ond 
set ll commerce, economics, business 
law, accounting, and English. 


Extensive program of indoor and outdoor 
recreational and entertainment activities. 


for bulletin information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 100-A Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Pennsylvania 


Y.Zzo—- unumwuyn 


State College 











FORTY-FOURTH 


SUMMER SESSION 


for Teachers 


Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate and 
undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions for 1954. 
Regular University facilities are available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. If you require courses for 
certification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, Temple 
University Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. 
You'll énjoy spending a summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSION-—-SESSIONS JUNE 7 TO JUNE 25 
REGULAR SESSION—-SESSIONS JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 6 
POST-SESSION—-SESSIONS AUGUST 9 TO AUGUST 27 


PHILADELPHIA 
Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to be 


gress during the 1954 Summer Sessions. Address Office of the 
egistrar, Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished business school. Summer 
term starts June 7 and June 14. 

Learn accounting in our summer school or study by corre- 
spondence through A.I.B. Home Study Department. There is an 
enormous demand for accountants in the business world. Write 
today for information. Address 


E. O. FENTON, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Grand at Tenth, Des Moines, lowa 








If You Are A Director of a Summer School 
you can look to 

THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
for your contact with teachers of business subjects 
who are interested in summer courses. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR 
IN THIS SECTION NEXT SPRING 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S 


Conducted by John N. Myer 
Assistant Professor of Accountancy, The City College of New York 


Adjunct Assistant Professor in the 


Management Institute, 


ivision of General Education, New York University 





ANTICIPATED COSTS AND LOSSES 


It is a principle of accounting that 
the accountant should provide, by a 
deduction from revenue, for all fore 
seeable costs and losses that can rea 
sonably be assigned to the period un 


While 


in others the appli 


der review well established 


in certain areas, 


cation of this principle is vague. 


Provision for Bad Debts 
The most common application of 
the principle under discussion ts that 
of the provision for bad debts. Here, 
on the basis of the experience of 
the business, the accountant makes a 


deduction from revenue for the an 
ticipated loss on the receivables as of 
the last day of the accounting period, 
the corresponding credit being to th: 
Allowance for Bad Debts. The 


has not occurred but it 1s 


1Oss 


of course, 
assigned to the period under review 
because the sales from which the re 
ceivables arose took place in that pe 
riod. It is quite logical to make the 
bad deht 


from the revenue of the period since 


deduction for the loss on 


the bad debts represent the portion 
of the 


collected 


stated revenue that will not be 
The 
duces the revenue to the amount that 
When 


the losses actually occur in the. ensu 


deduction thus re 


it is believed will be realized. 
ing pe riod they are debited to the Al 


Bad Debts, 


ting the allowance made in advance. 


lowance for thus offset 


Provision for Warranty 


The provision for bad debts is fas 
an anticipated loss. Let us now re 
view a provision for an anticipated 


ases where a warranty has 
been given on the product sold, a de 
sales revenue 


duction from the 


should be made in anticipation of 
the cost of meeting claims as a result 
of the This is, of 
fitting 

revenu 


warranty course, 


and since the sales 
that 


amount of the invoiced prices of the 


proper 


will be realized Is the 


sales less the cost of maintaining the 


warranty Che deduction from reve 


nue is made on the basis of an esti 
mate and is credited to an appropri 
ate reverse or estimated liabilivt ac 
count. When payments are made on 
warranty claims this account is deb 
ited, the payments thus offsetting th 
credit for the provision made in ad 
Vance 

If it should be found that the wat 


ranty claims have over a period of 


vears been overestimated, the excess 


is restored to income, that is, it is 


treated as a special credit to meome 


Provision for Fire Losses 


\nother 


for in anticipation is loss by fire, The 


loss commonly 


provided 


reserve account credited is usually 


called the 


although this 1S really a 


Reserve for Self-Insut 


Alice, ms 
nomer since no self-insurance takes 
that is, 


place there is usually no 


fund created to compensate tor the 


What is 


loss in case of fire done 


is merely tu make a deduction from 


reveniie m loss 
When a 
debited to the reserve account 

In this 


period may be questioned Bad debts 


anticipation of the 


loss occurs its amount is 


case the allocation to the 


losses and warranty costs may readi 
ly be assigned to the period in which 
the sales to which they apply wert 


made. But can it be held that losses 


by fire can be assigned to peridds 


other than those in which they oc 


cur? In spite of this, it has become 


customary in certain lines of busi 


ness where fires are apt to occur 


as, for example, in a large chain of 
to make provision in advance 


The 


for losses in 


store 
for loss by fire principle of 
provision anticipation 
has thus been expanded toa type ol 
loss which cannot readily be assigned 
to a period in advance. of that in 


the loss Phis 


justified on 


which occurs proce 


dure may, however. be 


the basis of conservatism 


PEP. »,~ 
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Other Losses and Costs Provided For 


manner other types ot 


In similar 


provided for \meng 


losses are 


them one finds such losses as those 


ot loss of cash in closed bank, loss 


on investments, loss of property in a 


war or in terri 


theatre of enemy) 


loss by flood, and loss by pil 


Anti ipated 


Lory, 


costs such as 


ferage 


maintenance 


pensions and prope rty 


and replacement are provided ror 


Position of Reserve in Balance Sheet 
It should be noted 


the reserves tor ants ipated costs and 


that while all 


of the same nature some 


losst S afr 
balance sheet as cle 
related 
listed as liabilities Phe 
\llowance for Bad Debts is deducted 
\ccounts Notes Re 


to which it applies; a Re 


are shown 1n the 
while 


ductions from assets 


others are 
from. the and 
ceivabl 
Cash in Closed Bank is ce 
Closed Bank ; 


Investments 


serve for 


ducted from Cash in 


’ 


a Reserve for Loss on 


is deducted from the item Invest 


} 


keserve for Loss of Prop 


Wat 
which it 
hand, the 
that 


assets are 


ments; a 


erty in Theatre of is deducted 


from the asset to relates 


(%) the othe reserves 


losses do not re 


for costs and 


shown 


late to specific 


among the liabilities, commonly in a 


headed 


such as 


Among 
Reserve for Wat 
Self-Insurance, 


section Reserves 
these are 
Reserve for 


Flood 


for Repainting Stores, and so forth 


ranty, 


Reserve for Losses, Reserve 


Textbooks on accounting usually 


classify reserves deducted from as 


sets as valuation reserves and thos 


shown among the liabilities as liabil 
ity reserves However, because the 


for anticipated costs and 


all of the 


reserves 


losses are same nature they 


should be given the same designation 
and might properly be called income 


reserves ince they are created by 


deductions trom current mcome, in 


contrast to the reserves that are cre 


ated by appropriations of retained 
earnings 

Accounting Research Bulletin No 
37 of the Institute of Ac¢ 
countants 1948 ) 
that the 
estimated liability in the 


items here discussed, ‘Vhe 


\merican 


(October, recom 


mends term reserve be re 


placed by 
cast of the 
recommendation, however, has re 


ceived little acceptance in practice 
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RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by |, David Satiow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 





PRACTICE SETS TOWARD SPEED AND 
ACCURACY IN A SKILL BUILDING 
PROGRAM IN ELEMENTARY 


TYPEWRITING ... 

Ph. D. Dissertation 

Columbia University 

by LEONARD JORDAN WEST 


Human Relations Center 
Chanute Air Force Base 
Chanute, Illinois 


brief 
short 


build 


and 


If te typing skill one uses 


timings plentiful repetition on 


sentences or paragraphs graduated in 


length (allowing for setting 


or readily achievable goals), it is better to 


progressive 
have learners practice for speed and accu 
racy concurrently than to have them prac 
tice first for speed regardless of errors 
and then for 

When evaluated by performance on ordi 


copy former 


accuracy 
nary five-minute timings, the 
method will produce equally good speeds 
and very accuracy. As the 
tice setting allows for increasing extremes 
likely that and 
greater proportions of subsequent accurac 


superior prac 


of speed, it is greater 
be introduced 

Study of speed-error relationships indi 
that highly stable 
relatively unstable, and that speed 
and errors are slightly related. This 
argues for special attention to those as 
early learning related to stroking 


practice must 


cated speed is a factor, 
accurac 
only 
pects of 
rate and against rigid teaching procedures 
in developing accuracy, Further, fast rates 
ould not be 
little 


weurate, The 


discouraged, since there is 


tendency for fast typists to be less 
imposition of directives for 
which conflict 


history of 


learner’ 
other 


with the 
with 


practice 
long 


experiences 


le irninys hould be avoided 


A STUDY OF SUPERVISORY SERVICES 
FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION AS 
RENDERED BY DEPARTMENTS OF 
EDUCATION IN TWELVE SOUTHERN 
STATES... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 


Northwestern University 
by FRANK M. HERNDON 


University of Mississippi 
Oxford, Mississippi 


Teachers of business subjects and sec 


ondary-school administrators want, need, 


and a right to expect state depart 
ments ol 


have 


education to render services 


especially important to the instructional 


area of business education 
The study 


ices rendered by state departments of edu 


presents an analysis of serv 


cation services not received by teachers 


and administrators, and services desired 


by teachers and administrators 


he analysis of state programs of su 


services for business education 
applying criteria of eighty 


range 


pervisory 
was made by 
These services 
from those that are 


desirable services 


in relative importance 
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almost imperative for a highly efficient 
supervisory program to those that should 
be rendered only after provision is made 
for the more important services. 

State departments and business educa- 
importance of these 
services.. The departments of education 
in the states studied believe that from 
twenty to seventy of the eighty desirable 
rendered. However, 
in only states 


tors agree on the 


services are being 

findings indicate that 
are the services reported by state depart 
ments rendered actually received 
by a majority of teachers and administra- 


two 
as being 


tors 

Teachers are more interested in receiv 
How- 
neglecting to render 
majority 


ing services than are administrators 
ever, ten states are 
services that are desired by a 
of teachers and administrators 
The following are two of the purposes 
that the study should serve: (1) Provide 
the forty-eight state departments of edu- 
about the type 
education 


cation with information 
and nature of 
that should be provided on the state level, 
and (2) provide departments of education 
in the southern with information 
about the type and nature of 


and administrators in 


business services 


states 
services de- 
sired by teachers 


those states. 


THE FUNDS STATEMENT IN 
ACCOUNTING PRACTICE AND 
COLLEGIATE INSTRUCTION ... 


Ph. D. Thesis 
New York University 


by EDWARD J. SCHMIDLEIN, Jr. 


Canisius College 
Buffalo, N, Y. 


title the funds 
application of 
and 


The term funds, in the 
statement (statement of 
funds), was found to have no clear 
unequivocal meaning. As Finney  ad- 
preterable to 
state 


with 


mitted, 
funds 

ment is 
the conventional residual form, lacks pro 


resources appears 
The balanced form of the 
contradictory and, together 
arrangement and encourages the 
that depreciation is 
a source ot The related (Pa 
tonian) form these objections 
and also develops significant relationships. 
The Wallace worksheet (The 
Accounting January 1953) ap- 
pears to be the best method for problem 


gressive 
fallacious inference 
resources 


overcomes 


( wregory, 
> 29 vor 
Revie ; 


solving developed to date 

In 1949, 12.13 per cent of the 
reports of 1,014 corporations listed on the 
New York Stock 
form ol 


annual 


Exchange included some 


lunds or resources-flow state 


ment. In 1950, its use rose to 14.50 per 
cent. “Large” ce 
ment to an extent significantly greater than 


‘ 


mpanies utilized the state 


‘small’ companies. 


Textbook authors consider the’ re 


sources-flow statement primarily a second 
Based on the replies of 


course subject , 


90 per cent of the members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools of 
be concluded that class- 
topic closely 
above 


Business, it may 
room presentation of the 
parallels text treatment. Of the 
group, 38 per cent of the undergraduate 
colleges include the statement in an ac- 
counting course required of all students 
Since the resources-flow statement (a) 
is increasing in use in annual reports, (b) 
stockholders by almost 
“large” corporations, and 


is presented to 
one - fourth of 
(c) is a device used in economic research, 
it seems to conclude that the 
content of the basic accounting course re- 
quired of all business students should in- 
clude the resources-flow statement topic. 


reasonable 


THE MEASUREMENT OF INTERESTS IN 
NON-PROFESSIONAL VOCATIONS BY 
MEANS OF A PICTORIAL 
INVENTORY... 


Ph. D. Thesis 
University of Southern California 
by KURT P. WEINGARTEN 
Gonzales Union High Schoo! 
Gonzales, California 
Since ieachers of business subjects, by 
work, are en 
find appropri 


nature of their 


students 


the very 
helping 
ate occupational preferences, the data ob- 
this study 


gaged in 


tained from may be of interest 
to them. 
Many 


bal interest 
are poor 


to give vet 
students wh 


counselors hesitate 
inventories to 
readers, since they usually can 
not or will not complete such an inven 
tory. Even if they do finish one, there 
is often doubt individuals 


have really read and understood the ques 


whether the 
tions or statements 

In this doctoral dissertation, 
gator and validated a 
pictorial interest inventory, 
illustrations of work in 
non-professional This 
tory determined boys in the 
artistic, 


the investi 
non-verbal 


consisting of 


devised 


men at various 


vocations inven- 
interests ol 
business, handicraft, mechanical, 
occupations, The it 


were di 


and service 
taking the inventory 
select one of three illustrations 
(with a total of fifty 
inventory, the individuals 


natural, 
dividuals 
rected to 
on a card cards ) 
In taking the 
were not required to read any statements 
From the choices of the in- 


a significant number of illus- 


or questions 
dividual—if 
trations in one area was chosen—interests* 
more of the 

indicated The 
est inventory was validated 
der Preference Record, the Lee-T 
Interest Inventory, and ex 


oc upational 


in one or above-mentioned 


fields were pictorial inter 
with the Ku- 
iorpe 
Occupational 
Sub 


pressed preterence 


stantial agreement between the compare 


values obtained 
The 
structed by this 
even the slowest 
fifteen minutes 
complete the 
of thew 
protessi1 nal fields 


was 


pictorial interest inventory cor 


investigator proved that 
readers can in ten o» 
(the 


inventory) give 


time necessary t 


indications 


vocational interests in certain non 


* Significant 
cent of the 
in the testing 


were obtained by 84 per 
1 


mental groups who participated 


scores 


exper 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 
Central High School, Valley Stream, L. I., New York 





RECENT FiLM RELEASES 


Office Teamwork Selling As A Career 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has just A very recent Coronet release is a ten 


released a twelve-minute film Office Team minute sound-film available in either black 


work that demonstrates ofhce situations and white or color, designed to give stu 


and the effect of employees’ attitudes on dents an idea of the essential qualities « 


business. The film stresses the importance a good salesman Beyond defining sales 


ot co-operation in the othce situation. It manship, it dramatizes the career 


can be used to good advantage in any busi young salesman and the role 


ness education classes in our present economy) 
This film, on which Dr. Forkner of C Your 

lumbia University collaborated, is offered will be interested in some of the 

by E. B. F. for $50 in black and white 


The film will probably 


students in distributive education 


ruture 


possibilities the film outline them 


and $100 in color Your business education student 


soon be available for rental from your uncertain about their future work 


local library interested in considering Selling 


€ areer 
Accounting, The Language of Business Ke with off Coronet Glens. this may be 
discusses public accounting as 


American Institute of A¢ 


This filn purchased for $55 in black and white and 


$110 in color from Coronet Filn Ir 
The Chicago 1, Illinois 


Busmess im an % 1 able from many film libraries 


a careet The 


countants has prepared Accounting It will a he ail 


Language of 


ove the quality and number of young 


. Your Money is What You Make It 
men and women going into this important : , 
' Chis motion picture is unique in that 1 
field of service in business 

is a picture recording of a flannel-board 
The twenty-minute film is centered 


demonstration which shows the 


, 
around a young man who is tend to throw the money suppl 


of deciding his college major a dr able goods out of balance 


film-demonstration, a patt 


the American 


stem The scales are ised ti 


matic case history, the story of activi In the 


ties of aC. P. A 


and bookkeeping students will find the fifm 


unfold. General business cales represents economu 


explain 


informative, and vocational guidance cout how government expenditures and govern 


ment borrowing have increased the amount 


valuable The film is : 
f money competing tor goods without an 


will find it 
harge from your nearest 

' equal increase in production The picture 

Association Fils Office You may write 
1 intended to 


at 347 Madison Averie, New d 


New York, for further ‘informa 


show how 


something to make hi 


how to put more 


up the value of mone 


the filr 


inflation 


booklet preps 
ke { 1 not 
titute of Accountant hi at take heir ecor 
, . ucl if can he 
introduces it portant Db informa 


he collewe level Ani¢ 


public accountant Fe the 
u (ne source trot 


Public | 


Institute 


: mohl 

aid pampl ' 
ud pamphiet writ ; or film may be bor 
Department, American 


70 Madisor 


is Business Educatior 
Building 
New Yi ; r] 


‘ AY " 
ountant Avenue, New Suite 409 630 * 


NEW VISUAL AIDS MONOGRAPH 


Selling and General 


part under each n 


1ids includin 


divided 
sookkeeping 


graphic and deals with reading 


lerical, Merchandise rn ous areas listed ab 


secretarial, 


NEW TEXT-FILM LISTING 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 36, New York, 
available a complete listing of 


March, 1954 The films 


listed. therein are of interest to all teachers, 


now has 


text-films dated 


but those in accounting, bookkeeping, busi 


ness etiquette and secretarial trainu 


should be investigated by business teachers 


McGraw-Hill 


text-correlated, but generally may be used 


films and filmstrips 
regardless of the text 
The filmstrips in Bookkeeping 
such titles as 
Bookkeeping Equation and the Balance 
Sheet 
Use f Accounts and Analysi 
lransactions 
Journalizing and Posting 
[rial Balance 


Worksheet 


Preparin the 
Preparation of the 
Financial Statement 


Eentric 


In lccow find the titles are 
What Is Accounting 


1 
I 


Books of Original Entry 

The Work Sheet 

Accounting Cycle 

General and Subsidiary Ledger 
Columnar Journal 

Adjusting the Books, Part |] 
Adjusting the Books, Part II 
Closing the Book 


Readjusting Entrie 


In Busmess Etiquette the titles 
Why Etiquette in Busine 

Finding the Right Job for You 
Selling Yourself to an Employer 
Your New Job 

New Employee and Fellow Worker 


You Want to Look 


Right 


j 


ecretarwl Tramng the titles a 


that 

p towal 
picture 
price 

f thei 

mended tha 


trips be 


made 
i major impt 


techniques 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
ee Oenen ) Va oe eine eanen* 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


"Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 


Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 


C. D. Rohiffs, President 








BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Adim!nistration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 


Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 


“A Successful Tomorrow Begins Today” 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 


Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Offers courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 36 to 100 weeks. 


J. E. George, Jr. 


J. &. George 
Principal 


President 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice” 
e 
Ghe ROBERT MORRIS School 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, Pa 





BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education 


“SPENCERIAN COLLEGE | 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-conditioned School 


ae rape Secretarial and 
Business Machines Courses 





BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational, Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 


156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Move Than 177,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 


Bulletin on request 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


2209 FRESNO ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
W. C. SHREWSBURY, PRESIDENT 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 


and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 





A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E.R. MAETZOLD, President 


Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 








MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 


©. M. Correll, President 


Minneapolis Minnesota 





One and two year courses in: Accountancy 
* Sales, Advertising, Merchandising. 
* Medical Secretorial * Standard Secretarial 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N.Y. 





STRAYE Col. of Accountancy 

Col. of Sec'y Training 
Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S 


Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 





For Thorough Training and a Choice bosition 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 


318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 


You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.< 





THE JOURNAL OF 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 








YOu <NOW FHAT ? ? ° In the United Stetes: there: are irom 


10 to 12 million people tT 


Conducted by Mae Walker ployed, but who may take temporary jobs 


so ‘ n dt g a vear, according to a 
Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina at some time curing 4 year, sss 


Cwentieth Century Fund surve' 





o tt t] OS re stit " n s still th y , 
¢ According he Posture Institute, anill ‘ i ill the Ravor st ocel and ciate» Several pent 
of Elkhart, Indiana, “A surprising 80 pet ( er cent of consumers, say the ice al 
Sais , we I $5.300,000,000 on public roads 
cent of . othice pe ple don’t know how ream makers 


to fill a chair. These poor seating habits 


during 1953. 


retard blood circulation, twist the spine “The customer can tell how you look ¢ During tl onth period ending 
and increase mistakes while cutting down y the sound of your voice,” according to Tune, 1953, tl wlice departments of the 
on efficiency.” They give these important . Hudson Co., store instructions t nation dealt with n than 1,000,000 chil 
tips t lephone order girls This big lren as delinquents 
1. Don’t slouch into an arc. Such a pe troit department store put a murror in 


: 7 ; 
sition crowds the lungs and internal o1 front of each girl when it remodeled the 


y » 
gans plone order department this fall, ae rd American smoked 2 

> ’ ry eee " " ‘ 

2. Don’t scroocl ward i r chair ing to Business Week t 3 than in 1952 
[his puts constant pressure on your lower past year: 387 billion cigarettes 
spine and restricts the movements of yout a 
irms and shoulders , | 

retail buyers of shaving ' 
3. Do sit way back in your chair, so ¢ Americans of all ages spend $824,000 


creams, and after-shave lotions, w - , 
that the base of your spine slightly over 13 a day on their hobbies of model-making, 


constitute 13 per cent of store purchasers 
nos ft ir edge of th lair , Ss > de dus ‘ 
ang le rear edge of e chair of bath oil and other bath toiletries, ac ays the Model Industry Association 


omen make up 28 p 


cording to the 1953 opinion survey made 


for the Toilet Goods Association, Of all 
\ is developed a business telephone , 


¢ Stromberg - Carlson Co., Rochester, 
e It now ) about $350,000 t 
air-tonic buyers, 53 p cent are wom 

that permits up to H{) pes ple to hook inte of ll de \dorant . | per cent ; 


a single conversation. It has a device that men $150,000 a ‘ operate it 


lish an educationz rV station, 


enables one to cut in on a busy line \ 


memory unit saves one trom. redialing | lustrial int W 

when the line is buss n most industrial cou rie ot West e While the number of chool di 

y ! ! ! 

ern civilization, approximately three ; wn, the number of special di 
fourths of the national income represents 


¢ According to the Underwood Cor : 
remuneration for personal 
poration and the New York Chapter, Na , ' 
* maining fourth goes to the owners of land 
ional Secretaries Association: 45 per cent " 1942 and 1952, special districts rose in 


and capital says a recent Twentieth Cen 
number from 8,000 to 12,500 


; tricts—ior water supply, fire control, or 
effort; the re 
hospital services—is increasing Between 


of secretaries want mort responsibilit 
end crde weet , tury Fund report 
per cent like the boss; 17 per cent en 

joy meeting “other people’; and on_ the 


debit side: 23 per cent don’t like clerical 








work: 13 per cent feel a “lack of pres 
tige’: 9 per cent oppose too much work; 


a ite writing 4 The Most Valuable 
¢ An industry with 150 men means an 1 ty relate VALU ED 


annual payroll of $420,000; sales and serv 
ice for 400 cars; yearly markets for $800, ‘ ; FRANCHISE 


000 in farm production; support of a 10 


rook sch Wie: alive dhebelie in Business School History 


tores: and $120,000 for the railroads, t 


stores; and. § Speedwrilting + 


¢ It costs a total of $560 to rehabilitate 


a disabled person into employment. But in the SHORTHAND 
it costs $600 each year to keep him on of TODAY . 
public assistance and TOMORROW 
* “America’s most popular gift” and Most Revolutionary Advance 
also “America’s most widely read book in Shorthand in 50 Years 


is the match book Annual distribution 








) 1 BEST reason why @ prominent business 
12.5 miliion a year, accounting alt : nn , 
school man recently said, ‘Il would not 
the total ot OO billion matches ‘ take $100000 for my Speedwriting 
1] | \ N Franchise,"’ can be found in the dollars 
nually DY mericans ine out and-cents experience of over 400 \ead- 
if these books are given away as adver ing schools in the U.S., Canada, Cuba and Hawail. Without com- 
1 1 petition, they are enjoying a business boom at a time when other schools 
tising Each book contains 20 splints, are teaching to half : 
aching to ha empty classroors 
which puts the match-cover message he 
» th ) tin ' s 
rore he user 20 times, a total of 250 bil triple income from night school students 
lion readers! ip exposures a year, acct rd to eliminate ‘seasonal’ enroiiments 
, , to graduate 85%, of stu.‘ents 
gy to » vert q "WI Sy : of : 
ing | the Adve ing No etter \ to result in 47% new students entirely on the strength of 
labus on match books in advertising may recommendations from previous students 
' 1 , . to reduce dropouts to 4 minimum 
be secured from Ne Matcl Industs nN 9 
Is SPEEDWRITING taught in your city 


formation Bureau, Suite 405, One | 


ree a eee THE Speeadwriling comany 


1 


¢ Check collections among 3,000 banks 


in six major cities are speeded by Dept. 7505-4, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


ground-air shipment network. This makes 











collections possible in 12 to 48 hours 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


FEDERAL AID TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


he Department ot 


Health, 
sponsor a bill to 


i-ducation, 
Welfare will change 
formula for Federal aid to vocational 


bill, 


the re peal 


ucation Some say that the new 


n introduced, will call for 


he Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 


acts, two well established laws which have 


underwritten the progress of trade educa 


tion during the past generation 


\ new formula for aiding the States 


with their public welfare and educational 


activities is being proposed by the Depart 


Health, Education, and Welfare 


Department's 


ment of 
It hould be said that the 
studied the problem of 


official have 


rrants-in-aid with care According to Sec 


Oveta Culp Hobby, experts found 


retatl 
two fact 

Fact Number 1 
financial grants-in 
field of health, 
authorized by 
Smith-Hughes 


vocational educa 


The first program of 
aid te all 
education, and 


1917 under the 


States in the 
welfare was 
(longress in 
Act. It 


tion In the 


was to promote 
succeeding 35 years, Con 
gress added other programs to meet yar 
Each of these programs has 


State 


ticular needs 


its own variations with respect to 


allotinents, matching formulas, and admin 


istrative procedures As time went by, 


many of the formulas were amended and 


revised, The result has been a wide va 


riety of highly complicated allotment and 
formulas 
Fact Number 2 


The Federal Government is 


matching 


operating 14 
major grant-in-aid programs, not including 
hospital construction, They are 

Public Health 
disease control, tuberculosis control, mental 
health, heart 
public health 

Child Health and Welfare 


maternal and child health, and child 


cancer control, venereal 


disease control, and general 
( rippled chil 
dren 
welfare 
Vocational 


Education: agricultural edu- 


cation, distributive education, trades and 
industry, and home economics 
Rehabilitation 
Two 
studying the 
Mrs. Hobby’s 


nclusions 


Vocational 
Conclusions 
these 


After 


operation of 
colleagues came to 


two cr 


First, that the various grant-in-aid for 
mulas were complex and rigid, making it 


some cases almust impos 


difficult and in 
sible 
the State 


changing 


for the Federal Government to help 


and local communities meet 
needs This 


formulas, and to their cate 


was due to the 
terms of the 
gorical limitations 

Second, that 


only 


to amend the 14 formulas 


could result in making them mor 
complicated 

In the course of the 
clear to Mrs. Hobby’s 


gress had in mind certain basic 
(1) To assist the States, according to their 


studies it became 


experts that Con 


objectives 
support of the basic 
To help the 
their 


respective needs, in 


services to their people. (2) 
States in 
services to their people 


research and the 


improving and extending 


(3) To encourage 


development of new 


technics 


Using these three objectives as a base, 


the Department has attempted to develop 
a “simplified, standard legislative arrange 
ment which would meet the needs of public 


health, child health and welfare, vocational 


education, and vocational rehabilitation.” 


The proposed new legislative structure 
funds is 


for the allocation of grant-in-aid 


divided into three parts each of which 


reflects one of the basic objectives 
Funds would be allocated for 
I. Support on the 
and financial capacity (as measured by per 


To assist States in main 


basis of population 
capita income) 
taining their essential health, education, and 
welfare services: 

IT. Eatension and Improz 


population. To 


ement on the 
States in 


assist 


basis ot 
initiating, and carrying through a develop 


mental period, needed improvements and 


extensions of their health, education, and 


welfare services; 
IT. Special Research and Development 


Projects on the basis of unique problems 
and opportunities of 


regional or national 


significance 
This, then, is the pattern for future Fed 
vocational education 


eral support for 


There is one catch: there would be no 


permanent appropriations, Each year Con 
gress would have debate and vote on each 


separate proposal 


RULINGS AFFECTING TEACHERS’ INCOME TAX RETURNS 


Special rulings affecting teachers’ in 


come tax reports have been published by 


the Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue 
four of the rulings, which 
January: (1) An 


fellowship is con- 


Following are 
the bureau released in 
award, scholarship or 
sidered a gift exempt from federal income 
no provision tor 
way: (2) 


sabbatical leave who must re- 


taxation only if there is 
reimbursing the donor in any 


teachers on 


348 


port their travel and who are receiving 
compensation for this travel as a duty may 
deduct their traveling expenses; (3) teach 
ers’ expenses incurred in attending scien 
tific meetings and conventions are business 


(4) teach- 


ers may deduct dues paid to professional 


expenses which are deductible ; 


societies and subscriptions paid for edu 


cational journals 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SUCCESS AND 
SATISFACTION 
in Your Office Job 


by Esther R. Becker 
Author of “Secretaries Who Succeed 


and Richard L. Lawrence 











For every future office worker 
—from typist to top secre- 
tary, here are techniques for 
developing those subtle at- 
tributes of personality and 
office “know-how” that are 
the open-sesame to recogni- 
tion, progress and enjoyment 
in any office position. 


“One of the best sources of 
sound secretarial psychology 
that I have had the pleasure 
of recommending.” — ADDIE 
SMALL, Assoc. Professor. of 
Secretarial Administra- 
tion, University of Houston. 








$2.50 at your bovkstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


Let this 
executive 
secretary 
show you how 
to “‘go places” 


in your job 


HOW TO BE A 
TOP SECRETARY 


By MARGARET DELANO 


Whether you're’ in _ business 
school, beginning a new job or 
trying to get ahead in the job you 
hold, you need this practical 
guide. The author has proved, 
through her own _— successful 
career, the value of the advice 
and suggestions she gives you. 
Beginning with the all-important 
Personal Qualities, the book cov- 
ers in detail: Office Procedure, 
Dictation and Transcription, 
Grammar, Punctuation, Use of 
Words. It’s fun to read—never 
“textbooky” — has a_ complete, 
easy-to-use index, ready-refer- 
ence end-papers, tells you every- 
thing you need and want to know 
to be tops in your job. At your 
bookstore, $3.95, or by mail from 


TUPPER & LOVE 


Sales Office: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 








NEW MATERIALS 


¢ Career opportunities 
Business Machines 
booklet, Facts 


which is now 


in International 
Corp. are described in 


a new About Positions in 
IBM, 


and university 


teachers The book 16 


available t college 


students, graduates, and 


divided into six 


sections: sales, applied science, engineer 


ing, customer engineering, business admin 
Each 


outlines the qualifications, responsibilities, 


istration and world trade section 


and conditions of employment for the work 


being discussed. Brief information about 
the company’s products and services, loca 
tions, employee benefits and educational 
included 

the booklet, 
Department of Information, 
Business Machines 


Avenue, New York 22, 


opportunities 1s 

For a copy ol write to the 
International 
Corp., 590 Madison 


N. Y 


Vaste 


classroom use 


¢ Two Pitman Sets are now 


available for Using your 
own direct-process duplicator work mate 
rials in business subjects can be duplicated 
with these masters Ask fo1 

Letterheads—n 


letterheads of 


Business asters for 60 


different realistic actual 


businesses. Each master will produce up 
to 300 letterheads; the sets will duplic ate 
on any ordinary typing paper. Give your 
practice in 
work 

Clerical Payroll Project—by 
Nanassy 


payroll project with instruction sheets, time 


students running copy tor 


actual classroon Cost is $3.25 


Louis C 


contains masters for a complete 


cards, payroll forms, tax tables, 


earnings 


records, checks, and analysis forms. Enough 


copies can be produced for 60 to 80 stu 


Tne *% 
aents Wages of 18 employees are com 


puted each week for four weeks. Certain 


employees are on a salary basis, others on 


an hourly and piece-work basis. Employees 


leave and new people are hired; payment 


is by check and by cash. A payroll regis 


ter and employees’ earnings records are 
kept each week; tax deductions are deter 
mined from a tax table. Cost $3.25 

soth of 


tained by 


these master sets may be ob 


Publishing 


New 


Pitman 


45th 


writing to 


Corporation, 2 West Street, 


York 36, N 7. 


* The 16 page booklet titled The CPA 
in New Jersey is a publication of the New 
Public Ac 
Newark 2, 


It is essentially a 


Society of - Certified 
countants, 744 Broad Street, 
New Jersey 
booklet, 
but n 
CPA 


ice, professional 


Jersey 


guidance 


explaining in a brief, dignified, 


stuffy, manner the meaning o 


It discusses accountancy as a serv 
standards, and 


Society of 


explains 
the objectives of the Certified 
Public Accountants. 

This booklet will undoubtedly be 


one more source of information in occupa- 


used as 


tional study 
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25 x 40 


make ot 


¢ A typewriting-keyboard chart, 


inches, designed for use with any 
typewriter, may be secured, free of charge, 
from the Education Committee, 
777 Fourteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. ( 


have 


Researc h 


teachet They also 
of a Typist 


Only one to a 
a free bookl a Profile 


¢ The booklet, Money Management, 
Your Health Dollar, published by the Con 
Education Department of Houses 
Corporation 


sumer 
hold 

cise, readabk 
health and 
be purchased either individually or through 


Finance offers a con 
section on the types ol 


accident insurance which may 


a group plan It advises you to con pare 
the values of similar 
you are getting exactly 
want, to be clear on all the 

of the policy such as extent of 


policies to be sure 
what you need and 
provisions 
coverage, 
benefits provided, the cancellation and re 
newal privileges, whether or not rates in 
crease as you become older, and the cost 

In addition, the booklet tells how to 
keep medical costs down by building good 
health at home, family phy 
sician, and what to expect when hospital 
is needed. It health and 


Various 


choosing a 
care 1S spotlights 
medical 
life, calls 
services of public 
lists health 


costs at stages of family 


attention to the many valuable 
health departments, and 
services available at 
able or The booklet also 
a “Budget for Medical Expenses” t« 
you plan ahead to meet medical costs 
Voney Your Health Dol 
lar is available for ten cents to cover 
mailing and from the Con 
sumer Education Department, Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


reason 
Int lude Ss 
help 


no cost 


Management, 


handling costs 


¢ You can get a copy of the speech, 
Human Relations and the Wishes of Men, 
by Dr. Neal Gross, by writing to the New 
England School Development Council, 20 
Oxford Street, Cambridge 38, Massachu 
setts. It explodes the belief that “It’s just 
common sense,” is adequate support about 
many beliefs people held about human be 
relations 


havior and human 


Financial 
offering 


e The Committee on Family 


Security Education is currently 


interested teachers and 


the country a 


without charge to 
educators throughout 


of three playlets on personal and family 


series 


money management that are adaptable for 


school assembly group, radio or television 
presentation 

The three playlets titled “Let the Dollar 
Help,” Bust,” and “Be .Sure! 
Insure!” 


teachers who have 


“Budget or 


were developed and written by 
participated in summer 
workshop programs that are held at eight 
leading universities in various parts of the 
page 223, 


obtained 


country each year (see item on 
February 
free of charge by writing to the Commit 
tee on Family Financial Security Educa 
tion, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 


N. Y. 


issue ) They can be 


e The trend toward modernization ol 


annual continuing, 


reports 1s 
ot 6000 corporations 


American 


corporation 
according to a survey 
published last December by the 
Institute of Accountants, a national organi 
zation of certified public accountants. For 
research department ot 


by Carman G 


years, the 
directed 
has issued an annual 


seven 
the Institute, 
Bk ugh, { Pp & 
of “Accounting Trends and Techniques in 
Published Corporate Annual Reports.’ 
The 1953 edition of the survey indicates 


study 


69% of reports show comparative financial 
more than one year; 78% 
dollar, 


“income” of 


information tot 


present figures rounded out to the 


omitting cents: 75% use 
income statement, 


older 


“retained earn 


“earnings” to describe 
17% still 


profit and loss”; 50% use 


with only using term, 


ings” or similar captions in place otf 
“earned surplus.” 

The 303-page study may be secured from 
Accountants, 270 


York 16, N. Y., 


than 


the American Institute of 
Madison Avenue, New 

at $10, paperbound. It includes more 
100 comparative tables and 1500 example $ 
current accounting 


illustrating practices 


and trends 


Printing (fthice, 
publishes a 45-page 
Suggestions for Improving the 
ludit Reports, for 30 cents 
It covers grammar, diction, writing style, 


e The Government 
Washington 25, DD. ¢ 
booklet, 


Language of 


ind punctuation 





TEACH TYPEWRITING 
IN FULL VIEW... 
use A KARLO 


The KARLO Typewriter Dem- 
onstrating Stand has been de- 
signed to meet the demand for 





the fast growing, popular 
method of audio-visual training. 
The stand is 
solidly built, 
eliminating wob- 
ble and vibration 
and features a 
wide range 
of adjusta- 
bility from 
Model 16 3 5 to 48 
Wood Top inches. Free 
Metal Base rolling caster 
wheels make 
it easily port- 
able and per- 
mit turning 
in all direc- 
tions for 
demonstra- 
tion purposes. 
Write today 
for full in- 
formation 

and prices. 


KARL MFG. COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE 
STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 














NEWS AND NOTES 


Tonne Joins Old-Timers 

Last month, the Alumni As 
New York University 
sociation’s 25-year 


bert A. Tonne. Dr 


ing busine 


ociation of 
presented the As- 
Award to Her 
been train 


ervice 
Tonne ha 
teachers at that institution for 
and has been associated 


a quarter century 


JOURNAL OF BUSINE EK pUCATION 


length of 


with the 


for almost the un time 


Polishook Honored 
At the 
ania Busines 
April 24, held in 
M. Polishook, A 


Temple University, was 


annual meeting of the Pennsyl 
Educator Association on 


Philadelphia, 
Dean of 


William 
stant Teachers 
honored 
This 


to a Pennsyl 


{ olle we 


by receiving the association’s award 


award is presented annually 


vanian who has made outstanding contri 


butions to the field of business éducation 
significant one and was 
Polishook for his 
school 


teaches and ad 


rhe award is a 
presented to D1 years 


of service as a publi teacher and 
administrator, college 


ministrator, and author of several texts 


Barclay Named Los Angeles Supervisor 


Graham, supervisor of business 
Angeles, California, has 
been granted a sabbatical leave James M 


Metropolitan Junior College, Los 


edu ition, Lo 


Jarclay, 


Angeles, will serve as supervisor of busi 
Extension and 
Education, Los Angeles City 


Miss Graham is on sab 


Division of 


ness education 
Higher 
Schools, while 


batical leave 


Tweo Business Departments Merge 

W ith the selection of the business educa 
tion majors for the entering class of 
September 1954, the first 
merger between the departments of busi 

New Jersey State 
Montclair and Pater 
No new 


being ac cepted in the department of busi 


step in the 


ness education at the 
Teachers Colleges at 


son is being taken students are 


ness education at Paterson; students pres 


ently enrolled will complete their program 


at that school 
1954, the pro 


broade ned 10 


Beginning in September 
Montclair will be 
as well as gen 
Herbert 


gram at 


include secretarial studies 


eral busiress and accounting. M 


Freeman, presently head of the Department 
of Business Education at Paterson, will 
become chairman of the newly merged de 


partment at Montclair on September 1, 


1954 
colleges have been 


both 


studying equipment needs and planning the 


Che staffs of 


curriculum for some time. It is anticipated 
that 


be necessary 


few changes in staff assignments will 
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Secretaries’ Resort-Home 


National Secretaries Association is plan 


ning a home for retired secretaries. It will 


be also a vacation resort for secretaries 


who are still active, according to Lilyan 


Miller, NSA board of five 


members is working on a plan for opera 


president A 


tion of the project and chec king Jocalities 
favorable cli 


raised by 300 


throughout the country for 


mates. The money is being 


NSA Chapters 


New Mathematics Magazines 

The National 
Mathematics has announced the publica 
tion of two new journals. One is Th 
Arithmetic Teacher, for teachers of arith 
metic. The other is The Mathematics Stu 
dent Journal, published especially for the 
with the Mathe 
America. Both are 


Council of Teachers of 


student in cooperation 


matical Association of 


quarterly magazines 


D.P.E. Publications 

The following publications by Delta Pt 
Epsilon are available 

@ 100 Summares of 
Studies in Business Education for 1952 
This publication is a new one in the field 
Each study is ab 


approximately 500 


Research and 


of business education 


stracted to words 
Author, title, degree, institution, purposes, 
materials and methods, facts presented, 
conclusions and recommendations are given 
for each of the 100 studies. Studies en 
different topics in 


“accounting” to 


compass 63 business 


education, from “work 
experience 

Abstracts are multilithed one to the 
and bound in alphabetical order. A 


is provided and pages are 
9 


pare 
subject index 
punched for accumulation in a 6 x 
The publication will be valuable t 
education 


binder 
students and business 
is obtainable in quan 
bookstores, libraries, and 
Delta Pi Epsilon 


non-members 


research 
research classes. It 
tity lots for 
other groups 
members is 
is $2.00 

@ 1953 Business 
is the fourteenth 
by Delta Pi Epsilon 
non-members. A limited 
issues of the Index (from 1940 on except 
for 1943, 1944, and 1945) are 
the same price 

@ The 1952 Delta Pi Epsilon Research 
Award, “A Scale for Determining the At- 
titudes of High School Business Education 
Students Toward Certain Aspects of Of 
fice Work” by James L. Stuart has beer 
abstracted to about 24 pages The abstract 


Price to 
$1.00. Price to 


Education Index, This 
prepared 
$2.00 te 
1 1 


vaCK 


annual Index 
Copies are 


number of 


available at 


contains the scale, discussions of its de 
velopment, as well as a general discussion 
of scale development Price to non-mem 
bers is 50x 

\ll of these publications may be ob 
tained from the National Office of Delta 
Pi Epsilon: Dr. Charles B. Hicks, Execu- 
tive Secretary, College of Commerce, Ohio 


State University, Columbus, Ohio 


THE JOURNAL OF 


National Business Entrance Tests 
revised and improved 1954 


National Busmess 


The new 
No. 18-40 of the 
Tests sponsored jointly by United 
Education Association and Na 
Management Association are 
UBEA-NOMA 
West 


Penn 


series 
Entrance 
Business 
tional Office 
from the 
Joint Committee on Tests, 132 


Philade Iphi i 44 


now available 


Chelten Avenue, 
$\ ly inia 
a! 


ne new series No 


NBETests is the 


18-40 t the 


first in a series ot 


equated forms to be prepared under the 


Knowl protes 


direction of a nationally 


sional test construction expert who has 


been engaged to supervise the preparation 


of the tests. The new tests will be sub 


jected to careful statistical treatment and 


try-outs to insure their validity Che 


UBEA-NOMA 


believes the new 


Joint Committee on Tests 


series to be an improved 


development in testing procedures for busi 


ness screening purposes and recommends 


educators write for informa 


N 18-40 


series IN¢ 


that business 


tion about the new 


Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools Meets 


The 
Commission for Business Schools, held at 
New York Cit 


amination of records and 


recent meeting of the Accrediting 


was devoted to the ex 


inspections of 


private business schools seeking accredita 


similar. to other educa 


bodies, 


ation and evaluation of the 


furnishes 


tol This agency, 
tional accrediting provides classifi 


( private busi 


ness schools ind authentic in- 
formation on educational quality for the 
information and guidance of the general 


public. It bases its findings on the specific 


objectives f the schools involved, arid 


} 
i 


demands a high degree of effective per 


formance to meet these objectives 

The Commission performing this service 
representation both 
field, 
business. It in 
John R 
Henthorn, Thomas 
Balls, John A 
Robert W 


Gates, J 


is comprised of trom 


the private business school the col 


field and 


following 
* 


legiate general 


cludes — the persons 
Humphreys, Ben’ H 
May ae Se 
Beaumont, ( I. Blackwood, 

\McKec 
Holle Y, James K 


Lord, Harry W. N 


1). Hopkins, executive secretary 


Peirce 


Edwards, Fisk, Bruce 
Kincaid, Gladys 


ck and Harold 


Andrew 


Hesser 


Textile Course Announced 
The 


Inc., has 


United States Testing Company, 


announced the summer 


annual 


refresher course in textiles and testing 


techniques which will be conducted dur 
ing the second half of the Teachers Col- 


lege Summer Session, Columbia Univers 
ity, July 26 to August 13. The course will 
be held at the United States Testing Com 
pany’s main laboratories in Hoboken, New 


Jersey 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 








COLLEGE DEANS 
G. Rowland Collins, dean of both the 


School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance and the Graduate School ot 
Business Administration at New York 
University, has been granted ‘an in 
definite leave of absence as dean of the 
commerce 
graduate 
a member of 


undergraduate school to de 
vote full time to the 

Dean Collins has been 
the University staff since 1920, dean of 
the graduate business school since 1944, 
and dean of the undergraduate com 
merce school since 1948. 

In relinquishing temporarily the dual 
deanship he has held since 1948, he will 
educational and 
Graduate 


school 


concentrate on the 
physical development of the 
School of Business Administration. 
John H. Prime, associate dean ot the 
commerce school, will be acting dean 
during the period of Mean Collins’ leave 


of absence 


K. Dolva, assistant dean of 
Public Ad 


University 


Wenzil 
the School’ of Business and 
anjnistration at Washington 
in St. Louis, has been made dean of the 
ichool of Western 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 1. He will take 
from C. H. Cramer, who has served as 
school since Septem 


Business at Reserve 
efttective 


over the deanship 


acing dean at the 


ver 3, 1952, 
by the resignation of C. Wilson Randle 


when the post was vacated 


for a position in industry. Cramer was 
Adelbert Col 


college at 


recently appointed dean of 


lege, men’s undergraduate 
Western 
At Washington University, Dr. Dolva 


has been chairman of the Department o 


Reserve University 


Retailing and as assistant dean of the 
School has 


graduate students and the evening divi 


Business been in charge of 
Bachelor's degree 


Master's 


sion. He received his 
Macalester College. His 
Doctor’s 


from 


degree and degree are from 


New York 


University 


Charles E. Gilliland, Jr., will assum: 
his duties as dean of the new School of 
and Public Administration at 
of Kansas City, Kansas 

June 1. He has been 
serving as assistant to the dean of the 
Washington University School of 
ness and Public Administration in St 
Louis, Missouri. His Bachelor of Sci 
ence degree in economics Har 
vard University, his Master of Science 
degree in Administration is 
from Washington University and he has 
completed work for the 
Doctorate 


Jusiness 
the University 
City, Missouri, 


Susi 


is trom 
3usiness 


most of his 


The new dean of the College of Com 
merce, Ohio University, Athens, is 
Clark Everett Myers. He succeeds Wil 
jiami H. Fenzel, member of the 
College of Commerce faculty, who has 


senior 


MAY, 1954 


death otf 
1951. He 


Dean 


dean since the 


Armbruster in 


been acting 
Dean A. H 
assumes his duties as dean July 1 
Myers 

Master's 
of Kansas, Lawrence, and work toward 
his Doctorate was done at Harvard 
Graduate School of Business, Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts, 


Bachelor’s and 


University 


received his 


degrees from the 


where he is now 


a teacher 


DOCTORATES 


Donald V. Aligeier, Marquette Uni 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been 
awarded the Ph. D Ohio 
State University 


degree by 


Che 
was awarded to 
O. P., by 
University 
staftt of 
York City 


Doctor of Education 
Sister Marie Enda, 
Teachers College 
Sister Marie Enda is on the 
High School in New 


degree ot 
Columbia 


Aquinas 


Northwestern University has conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy on 
Richard C. Gerfen, an 


fessor on the staff of that 


assistant pro 
institution 


rhe 
has been 
Oliverio by 
University 


Philosophy 
Mary Ellen 


Columbia 


degree of Doctor of 
awarded to 

Teachers Colle ge, 
She is an instructor at 


Lamb’s Business New York 


City 


¢ hool, 


Univer 
Doctor 


College, Columbia 


ity has conferred the 


Teachers 
cle gree ot 
of Philosophy on Jessie May Smith, an 
sx hool of 


assistant professor in the 


Business Administration, University of 


Oregon 


Ralf J. Thomas, Kansas State Teach 

Pittsburg, Kansas, has re 
Doctor of Education 
New York University 


ers ( ollege, 
ceived the degree 


trom 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


H. T. Barnes, president of the Barnes 
School of Commerce, Denver, Colorado, 
is the first United 


be awarded the title of Certified Profes 


man in the States to 


sional Secretary. The award 
nounced by the National Secretaries As 
The CPS examination is 


NS \ held 


and universities throughout the 


Was «Aan 
sociation spon 


sored by and is annually in 
colleges 


country 


College, 


moved to a 


Hardin Brown Business 
Jac ks« mnville, 


home 


Illinois, has 


new and is now located at 220 


D. L. 


school, has been asso- 


222 West Hardin, 


president of the 


State Street 


ciated with the college for thirty-two 


years 


Cullen Hendrick, president of Capital 
City Business College, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, has announced the election of 
Gwendolyn D. Cooper as a member of 
the Board of Directors and as Secretary 
of the school. Mrs Cooper ts 
Akron, Ohio, and has 
Capital City 
two years, 


[Treasurer 
a native ol been 


associated with Business 
College for 


registrar, 


about starting 


first as and advancing to ad 


ministrative assistant 


Wayne L. Huff has purchased Cecil’s 
Business College, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, from the estate of the late 
Mrs. | M. Cecil, his mother-in-law 
The school founded in 1910 
was directed for twelve years by 
Cecil, then for twenty-five 
L. M. Cecil, who died in 1947. Mr 
has directed the chool for the 


and 
a 
years by 
Huff 
past 


Was 


seven years 


Irma Lathrop has resigned her posi 
tion at Larson College, Hamden, Con 
necticut, and is now on the staff of the 
Stone College, New Haven, Connecticut 


Meadows-Draughon College, Shreve 
will move into new, 
modern quarters the latter part of April, 
according to George A. Meadows, presi 
dent of the school since 1923. Meadows 
Draughon College established in 
lexarkana in 1885 and moved to Shreve 
1900. It has been located in its 
forty-eight 


port, Louisiana, 


Was 


port in 


present quarters for years 


PROMOTIONS 


Robert P. been appointed 
director of busine 
sall State 
Indiana He will take 
dutte when Dr. Studebaker 
June Dr. Bell is a 
State Feachers College 
his Ed, D 
sity He began his teaching 
Pendleton, Indiana, High School in 1940 
training 
1942 to 
leach 


Indiana 


Bell has 
teacher training at 


Mun 1¢ 


new 


leachers College, 
over his 
retire in 


Ball 


received 


gradu tte ol 


and 


degree from Indiana Univer 


Career in 
and naval 
school at Bloomington 
1944 Before going to Ball State 
ers College in 1947, he 


University for 


participated in the 
trom 


taught at 


three years 


Mary Harrell has been promoted to 
assistant professor at Woman’s College, 


University of North Carolina 


J. H. Menning has been made a full 


professor at the University of Alabama 
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ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. OBSERVES SOTH ANNIVERSARY 


This year Royal Typewriter Company, 


Inc., is observing the 50th anniversary of 
its start in 1904 when two young men, E 
B. Hess and I Myers con pleted what 


was termed “the first humanized type 


writer” 

Fortune Peter Ryan, the « 
has 
this occasi nN: 

Roy il’ Golden Year 
our company with brilliant achieve- 
recorded and with pages 
achievements 


ompany presi- 


dent, made the following statement 


about 
“1954 
find 

ments 


Anniver sary 


awaiting 
The 
Company, 


small 


ahead 
Typewriter 


even) vreatet 


growth of Royal 
Inc., the 


shop te a 


advancement from a local 


Colossus, is a 


uccesses ob 


world-reaching 
tribute to the 
welding of 


magnificent 
tainable sales 


and 


through an able 


manship, technical skill, leadership, 


devotion to ideals.” 
At the start, [ess 
primary objectives 
fort of the 
and the 
who owned it.” 


und Myers, had two 
“the health and com 
girl who used the typewrite1 
the man 

In two floors of a small 
building in Brooklyn the inventors of the 
Royal typewriter 
which 


operating expenses ot 


machine 
backing by 
Ryan. His faith in the 
Hess-Myers’ typewriter 
possible Royal’s success 
Royal Model No, 1 introduced in 
1906, By 1908 the company had expanded 
and the 


produced a 
received financial 
Fortune 
future of 


Thomas 
the 
he Iped make 


was 


factory was moved from its mod 
est Brooklyn site to Hartford, Connecticut, 
where there was a larger supply of skilled 
labor Some 
1913-——The 
duced. 
1925-—The 
ribbons was 
1926 


milestones since: 


first No, 10 model was pro 
Roytype line of carbons and 
introduced 


The Royal portable made its bow. 


1926—Royal was sponsor of the radio 
broadcast of the Dempsey-Tunney cham- 
pionship fight, the first nationwide hookup. 

1927—-America’s first air freight truck, 
a consignment of 210 Royal portables, was 
dropped by parachute frem a plane to 
Royal branches and dealers 

1928—The “shift 
presented as a boon to secretaries 

1932—The Royal Typewriter Company, 
Ltd, was organized to produce and 
Royal products in Canada 

1934—“Touch Control” 
1935-36-37—Albert Tangora 
world’s typing championships with a Royal 
attaining 128 net words, per 
minute for one hour in 1935, 135 in 1936 
and 141 in 1937, 

1938—“ Magic 

1940—-The company 
own Roytype manufacturing operations in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

The War Years—Typewriter manufac 
ture was suspended and Royal converted to 
ordnance manufacture 

1949 Magic Royal Standard and 
portable typewriters were introduced 

1950 —- First Royal electric typewriter 
came off the assembly line 

1952-—-The HH model 


“Magic” tabulator, personalized keyboard 


freedom” Royal was 


sell 


was introduced 
won three 


a speed of 


was introduced 
upon its 


Margin” 


embarked 


(yray 


featured the 


and other innovations. 

1953—Nine revolutionary 
claimed for the Royal portable 

Looking back over the past fifty years, 
Allan A. Ryan, chairman of the board of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., made 
this comment: “We grew and individuals 
Thus, Royal marches into 
history—a glorious record of signal ac- 
complishment —a brilliant tribute to the 
strength of the product, to an organization, 


features were 


grew with us 


to individuals.” 


SUMMER CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 


CALIFORNIA 
Three Special Workshops. University of 
California, Los Angeles. Write Albert C 


Fries for dates, et 


ILLINOIS 


Northwestern 
July 15 


C on} erence University, 


Evanston 
KANSAS 
Workshop. Kansas State Teachers College, 
May 31-June 11 
Workshop. Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg. June 7 to 18 


Emporia 


KENTUCKY 
University of Kentucky, Lex- 
16 and 17. 


Conjerence 


ington, July 


New 
Two Columbia 
Teachers College, New York 
Forkner for dates, etc. 
New York 
July 28 


YorxkK 
University, 
City. Write 


Conferences 


Hamden L 
New 


Conference University, 


York 


City 


Nortu DaKkora 
Conference. University of 


Grand Forks. June 3 and 4, 


North 


Dake ta, 
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Onto 

Conference. Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus. June 28 and 29. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Conference. Pennsylvania State University, 
State College. July 23 and 24. 
DAKOTA 

Workshop. University of South 
Vermillion. June 30, July 1 and 2. 
WISCONSIN 

Institute. University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son. July 28, 29 and 30 


SoutH 


Dakota, 


Workshops m Family Financial Security 


Education are scheduled for eight uni- 
versities—University of Connecticut, Uni- 
Miami 
University of Oregon, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Methodist 


University of Virginia, and University of 


versity of Denver, University, 


Southern University, 
Wisconsin. For more information see item 
in the February issue of this magazine or 
write to R. Wilfred Kelsey, Secretary of 
the Committee on Financial Security Edu- 
cation, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 





...before it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors put 
it--“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 
That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 

For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer’—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 














HAVE YOU IDEAS 
you'd like to see in print? 


Few of our articles come from professional 
writers. We are anxious to consider articles 
from the classroom teacher—secondary, col- 
lege, private school. 

Subject matter articles—bookkeeping, sec- 
retarial subjects, distributive education, are 
always desired. 

Write up your pet ideas and send them to 
The Editor, The Journal of Business Education, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 








TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


If you teach typing, you can get a copy of 
a fascinating and puzzling booklet of 18 all 
different typewriter mystery games by Julius 
Nelson. The cost is only 50c per booklet. If 
you're looking for a different motivating de- 
vice—now used in thousands of schools—try 


them in your typing classes. 


ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 
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PICTURES IN THE NEWS 


Sister Mary Dorothy, O.P. Sanford L. Fisher James Gemmell 
CBEA President Head of EBTA Executive Director of Commission 


on Economics in Teacher Education 


Jack Jones Mark E. Studebaker Edwin Swanson 
Pres. of Southeastern Group Retires in June Elected by WBEA 


Herbert D. Welte Clyde W. Wilkinson John W. Wingate 
AACTE Head President of ABWA Heads Retailing Association 


MAY, 1954 














ASSOCIATIONS 


EBTA 
Sanford L 
Junior College, 
elected president of the Eastern 
Association at the 


Fisher, president of Fisher 
Boston, Massachusetts, was 
Jusiness 
Teachers organization’ s 
57th annual convention held in Boston last 
month 

Vice 


Director of 
Washing 


newly-elected officers are: 
Estelle Phillips, 


Education, Division 1, 


Other 
president, 


Business 


ton, D. C.; treasurer, Earl F. Rock, chair 
man of the Business Department, Central 
High School, Newark, New Jersey; and 
Executive. Board members: E. Duncan 


Hyde, supervisor of business education in 
the Baltimore Public Schools, and Thomas 
W. Dodds, vice-president of Bryant and 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, New 
Y ork 

Continuing service on the Executive 
Board will be: Secretary Evelyn k. Kulp, 
Ambler Joint High School, Ambler, Penn 
ylvania; past president Bernard A, Shilt, 
lirector of business education in the Buf- 
falo Public Schools; and Helen J. Keily, 
State Teachers College, Salem, Massa 
chusetts; Donald J. Post, Past Junior Col 
lege, Waterbury, Connécticut; and Theo 
dore N. LaMonte, New York ( ity Public 
Schools 

It has been announced that the next 


convention of the Eastern Business Teach 
ers A 


the Belle vuc 


held next Easter at 


Hotel, Philadel 


sociation will be 
Stratford 


phia, Pennsylvania 
CBEA 
Sister Mary Dorothy, O.P., head of the 


Department of Business Education, Bishop 
McDonnell Memorial High School, Brook 
lyn, New 
the Catholu 


York, was elected president of 


Ltusiness Education Associa 


tion at the recent convention held in the 
Palmer House, Chicago. Sister Dorothy, 
pioneer founder of CBEA, served four 
years as chairman of the Eastern Unit, 


CBEA before completing a three-year term 
Sister Dorothy, 
Fordham Uni 
succeeds Brother Phillip, O.S.F., 
Monastery, Brooklyn 


is national vice-president 
who received her Ph. D. at 
versity, 
St. Francis 
lie newly elected vice president, Broth 
er James Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary's College, 
Winona, 
chairman 


Minnesota, served as convention 
Brother James 
Luke has chairmaned the Mid-West Unit 
CBEA. Sister Mary Immaculata, R.S.M., 
Mt, Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, 


For five years 


lowa, was re-elected to a second three 
year term as national treasure 
The program for the convention was 


outlined in the April number of this maga 


zine 
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ABWA 

Each year members of the ABWA elect 
threé Directors for a three-year term. The 
has submitted the 


nominating committee 


following names for the approval of the 
membership: C. R 
of Iilinois; Ernest D. Hedgcock, Texas A. 
& M. College; and C. W. Wilkinson, 
Michigan State College and 
Wilkinson are already on the Board and 


Anderson, University 


Anderson 


are being nominated for another term; 
Hedgcock will be serving for the first 


time, 

Members of the Board whose terms will 
expire in 1955 are E. M. Keithley, D. R 
Lang, and K. B. Horning. Directors whose 
terms expire in 1956 are John Ball, Lyda 
McHenry, and Sally B. Maybury. 

Regional ABWA were 
held in Sacramento, California, on April 
12; Dallas, Texas, on April 16-17; 
field, Massachusetts, on May 1; 
Ohio, on May & 


meetings of the 


pring 
and Cleve 


land, 


Southeastern Business College Ass'n 

At their annual meeting in 
Birmingham, April 9 and 10, 
the members of the Southeastern Business 
Jack 
Jacksonville, 


seventh 
Alabama, on 
College Association elected Jones, 
College, 
Florida, the 
Other officers elected are: First vice-presi 
dent, A, M. Luther, Jr., Knoxville Busi- 


ness (x llege, 


Jones Jusiness 


president for coming year 


Knoxville, Tennessee >. §ec- 


ond vice-president, Ary C, Phillips, South 


ern Business College, Vicksburg, Missis 
sippi; secretary, George Fletcher, Carroll 
Lynn School, Rome, Georgia; treasurer, 
J. FE. Leonard, Massey-Draughon Business 


College, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Directors for the next year are Mrs 
Sarah C, Hornung, Mobile, Alabama; W 
Ff, Drinkard, Charleston, South Carolina: 
Marguerite Brumley, Columbus, Georgia; 
C. M. Forrest, Jr., Anderson, South Caro 
lina; and M., J 


Nashville, Tennessee, was selected as the 


Moray, Tampa, Florida 


meeting place for 1955, 


Lorraine Schwartz Elected 
Inland Empire V-P 

At the April meeting of the Inland Em 
pire Business Education Association, Lor 
raine Schwartz, former secretary-treasurer 
of the Eastern Washington Business Edu 
cation Association, was elected vice presi 
dent of the Inland Empire Group. Celesta 
V. Kinder, Cheney High School, Cheney, 
Washington, is president of this association 


Whitworth Col 


secretary 


Evans, 
Washington, is 


Ernestine 
lege, Spokane, 
treasurer 

The program for the April meeting was 
March this 


and 


outlined in the number of 


magazine 















UBEA 

In the April number of this 
the program for the June meeting 
Mountain-Plains Business Education As 
outlined. On June 17, the 


magazine, 
of the 


sociation was 
first day of the convention, there will be 
a meeting of the United Business Educa 
tion Association Representative Assembly 
TI Business Education 
Association is an affiliate of the 


UBEA 


e Mountain-Plains 


area 


. . * 
Due to hotel and travel limitations, re 
NEA 


restricted to delegates chosen by state and 


cent conventions of the have been 
local education associations. This year the 


New York NEA 


open to all members and all departments 


meeting of the will be 


can again participate fully in the activities 


The UBEA Executive Board at its re 
cent meeting in Chicago named Paul S 
Lomax, Hamden L. Forkner, and Robert 


E. Slaughter as co-chairmen for the com 


mittee which will plan the sessions de 


voted to business education. The commit 
tee has arranged discussion sessions of 
special interest to business teachers to be 


throughout the NEA 
UBEA Representative Assembly 


conducted conven 
The 
will be in session on the morning of June 
28. A luncheon and group meeting are be 


ing planned for the afternoon 


tion 


FBLA 
Mary 


dent of the 


Jartram Robeson, national presi 
Business Leaders of 
America, that the Baker 
Hotel in Dallas, Texas, will be headquar 
the 


Future 
has announced 


ters for the national convention of 


F.B.L.A 


will 


on June 13-15. The convention 


open with an informal reception and 
tour of the city 
will send 


*.B.L.A. 


‘h local chapter has 


Each state chapter of I 


two delegates and ea 


the privilege of sending two representa 


tives to assist in conducting the busines’ 


of the National Chapter. All 


to members 


sessions ot 


who 


the convention are open 


the convention rules and 


he %)ecember, 


comply with 


regulations as published in t 
1953, 


Forum 


issue of the Business Education 


Official 


chapter 


registration forms will be 


sponsors before the 


mailed to 
meeting 
The 


well-known speakers and a number of in 


Dallas convention will have several 
teresting events. It is anticipated that more 
than 800 
sponsors from the state and local chapters 


delegates, representatives, and 
will attend the convention. 

The Future Business Leaders of America 
organization is sponsored by the U.B.E.A. 
Members of the F.B.L.A 
Trustees are: Hamden L. Forkner, Gladys 
Peck, Ray G McGill, and 


Jessie Graham 


Board of 


Rupple, E. C 
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New York City Group Honors Saphier 


Over one thousand teachers of business 
education subjects attended the annual con 
vention of the Commercial Education As 
sociation of the City of New York and 
Vicinity which was held on Saturday, 
April 10, at the Hotel Statler 1 New 
York 

The highlight of the convention was the 
luncheon meeting at which the guest speak 
er was. the Honorable Jacob K Javits 
Congressman from New York. A scroll 
for distinguished service to business edu 
cation was presented to Conrad J. Saphier, 
past president of the C.E.A. and forme 
vice president of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, who is retiring after 
47 years of service in the New York City 
School System. The presentation was made 
by C. Frederick Pertsch, associate super 
intendent of the New York City Board of 
Education. Greetings were* extended by 
Joseph Gruber, Acting Director of Busi 
ness Education of New York City’s 
Schools, and by other school officials. Har 
old Baron, president of the C.E.A., acted 
as toastmaster 

During the morning session, preceding 
the luncheon, the various sections of the 


association met for panel discussions 


Research Abstracts Available 


Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon has 
just published three research abstracts and 
they may be purchased from Joseph Green, 
15 Brown Place, Bergenfield, New Jersey 
The titles and prices are as follows 
“Women in White Collar Jobs: The Study 
of an Economic and Social Movement, 
1910 to 1950”, by Helen J. Recknagel 
(40c—48 pages); “An Analysis of Cleri 
cal Business Typing Papers and Forms for 
the Improvement of Instructional Mate 
rials,” by V. A. Frisch (25e—28 pages) ; 


&. . 


“Improvement of the Curriculum in Clet 
cal Practice in One Metropolitan High 
School’, by Dorothy Stricks Fried (25 


24 pages), 


NOMA Conference 


The theme of the 35th Annual Confe1 
ence and Business Machines Exhibit of the 
National Office Management Association, 
to be held on May 23-26, at the Civic 
Auditorium and the Hotel Jefferson in Si 
Louis, is “Equation for Progress.” 

4 special feature of the conference will 
be the selection of a “Business Teacher of 
the Year” 


Junior College Association 


Hugh G Price, Ventura ollege, Ver 
tura, California, was elected president ol 
the American Association of Junior Col 
leges at the organization's meeting in St 
Louis, Missouri, in March. Edward G 
Schlaefer, Monmouth Junior College, J 


Branch, New lersey, was che en Vice 


president of this association 


w 
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New typing program aimed at motivating students 
TIDWELL-STUART TYPING 


by M. Fred Tidwell & Esta Ross Stuart 


Karly this summer, TIDWELL-STUART TYP- 
ING will be published. This new typing program, 
devised by two outstanding typing authorities, is 
aimed at motivating students to become rapid, 
accurate typists. 


Its psychological organization of material lets 
students progress from simple to complex exercises: 
Basic »kills are developed before applied typing 
is presented, helping students to learn with 
maximum speed and ease, In addition, the text’s 
“high frequency” approach to keyboard learning 

unique in this book—teaches letters by the 
frequency of their occurrence in words. 


For an approval copy, write to: 
Typing Editor, Educational Book Division 
70 Fifth Avenue PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Over 450 illustrations—more than appear in 
any other typing text—give students precise, visual 
instruction in performing all the typist’s tasks. 
Other highlights include simple, clear language 

. practice drills in letter, word and phrase . . . 
and interesting timed writing material. 


A Workbook and a Teacher’s Manual round out 
the program. The Workbook gives students real- 
istic practice with all the common business forms. 
The Teacher's Manual is unusually valuable in 
helping teachers adapt TIDWELL-STUART TYP- 


ING to their course requirements. 


New York 11, N. Y. 





ALREADY USED IN 
9,000 SCHOOLS 
NEW 6th EDITION 


20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford 


Yes, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Sixth Edition, is full of many 
surprises for you. You will like the simpler lesson plan in each indi- 
vidual lesson. You will also like the skill pattern. This pattern pro- 
duces amazing results. It enables the student to reach out into new 
areas on new materials and to type at higher rates of speed without 
worrying about accuracy. He then drops back to a slightly slower speed 
and consolidates his new skill on a more cuiaieal basis and then 
strives for accuracy with the aid of special techniques. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and E le Education) 
Cincinnati 2 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 











HANDY BINDER 
For Your Eight Copies of 


THE JOURNAL 
For The Past School Year 


Maybe you will want to refer to the issues of THE 
JOURNAL for the school year ending this month—but will 
you still have them? Why not keep your back copies in 
these attractive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies 
inserted or removed in one operation. Each binder holds 
a full year’s copies. 


Price $3.00 postpaid in U.S. 


TTrrttttttttttttttttttttttt 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me . .Handy Binders. 


Name 


Street Number 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


OFFICE PRACTICE TYPEWRITING, by 
Helen Reynolds and Eleanor Skimin, 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 152 
pp. $2.52. 


Typing teachers will 
Office Practice Typewriting for it provides 


welcome the new 


the continuity and variety of work the ad 


vanced typing teacher seeks 
Sixteen different topics, representing six 


teen weeks of work, are presented: office 


organization; personality; letter typing; 


letter production; handling mail; indexing, 


alphabetizing, filing; telephone and tele 


grams; liquid and gelatin duplication; 


stencil duplication; tabulation; business 


forms-——handling goods, money, and legal 


matters requiring forms; the day’s work 


(two sections) ; and getting the job 
Each 


work 


topic is “lesson planned,” includes 


for five days, and is designed to 


secure improvement in the student’s basi 


production skill. Special exercises are pro 
vided for numbers, typing on cards, and 
the areas in which the 


machine set up, 


typist is most frequently deficient. Through 
out the text, the student is made acquainted 
with the week’s objectives ; a statement of 
goals for each topic is given at the opening 
of each section 

Drill 


week’s plan very 


into the 
Daily 


tence practice, time test material, and word 


work is incorporated 


effectively sen 


practice materials are provided. The word 


practice materials are interesting as the 


words are selected from the timed test or 


material and in addition are 
letter 


straight copy 


divided for practice into combina 


tions which will develop greatest speed and 
is made con 


accuracy. Thus the student 


scious of the changing rhythm within the 


word as a unit of practice 
the course, the student 


Manual 


for employment 


During prepares 


a Competent Typist’s which he 


may use when applying 
Office Practice Typewriting is attractivels 
bound and of sturdy construction; it is a 


book 


tor “typewriting office practice.” 


useful for advanced typewriting or 


THE YOUNG WOMAN IN BUSINESS, by 
Beth Bailey McLean, Ames, lowa: 
lowa State College Press, 266 pp. 
$3.95. 

The 


will be 


woman about to go into busi 
this book It 


which 


young 


ness fascinated by 


answers innumerable questions are 


usually not discussed in the formal class 


room, Among the topics treated are: Se 
a Place to Work, Presenting Your 
Assets Effectively, Being a Human Being 
While You Work, Planning for Advance 
ment and Married Woman in Business 
The 


in top positions are there because they have 


lecting 


book emphasizes that most wome1 
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been able to bring special talents to the 


that they have learned to meet comy 


tition in high school and college life and 


to work with many groups of people out 


side of their personal friends and tamily 


that they recognize and welcome the 


challenge ot working in 


The 


the author is based on her own 


opportunity of the 


the business world advice given by 


experience 


as well as the suggestions of successtul 


women in many lines of work 


Written in an informal interesting 


the book will be attractive to high sch 


and college girls presently training 


business or considering business as a ca 


1 he 


which present pictorially and by means of 


reer illustrations are clever line cut 
brief to-the-point captions much of the 
q Young W 
libraries and 


will be 


reviewing and purchasing thi 


story of “The Busi 


School 


oman it} 
ness business edu 


ed it 


interes 


book 


cation libraries surely 


BUSINESS POLICY, by Charles L. Jami- 
son, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
580 pp. $8.65. 


Designed to add to the understanding 


the fundamental principles of busines 


from the viewpoint of management Phe 


book analyzes the types of decisions toy 


management must make and gives a clearer 


insight not only into how busine le 


cisions are reached but into the motivation 


deciding what to d 


As different 


of business men in 
under varying circumstances 
types of decisions on policy are studied 
book 
adapted to their effective execution 


The 


tion are 


this examines the organization best 


general subjects of policy forma 


studied with special emphasis on 


relations, labor relations, sales and 


public 


purchasing At the end of each chapter 


there are questions for class discussion 


and several detailed case problems for 


analysis 


RETAILING PRINCIPLES AND PRAC.- 
TICES, by Paul L. Brown and William 
R. Davidson, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 726 pp. $6.00. 


The principles of merchandising and 


store operation are presented as_ the 


evolved from the practices of progressive 


and successful merchants. Every facet of 


retailing is discussed from a managem 
reflects the 


acquired throug! 


point of view and inforn 


the authors have 

participation im clinics, conference 

conventions 
Considerable emphasis ‘s 


small or medium-sized store: at 


time th " i | ; ten 


technique eperall 


studied rw he ire included 


ing with the problems of beginnu 


Pop covered are plannit 


ness 


requirements and proper retailin 


ties; organization and personnel | 


ation: merchandise control; pricin 


ing AM receiving merchandise 


motion and customer service 


counting procedures ind expen 


ment 
an | proble ms 


(uestions ippearin 


apter provide ca 


ation direct application 


ciples \ 
filled wit wactical suggestion 


requirin 


173-page% mstructor 
‘ 


natine the text with 


j 
CCOUTE 


BRIEF TYPING, by George L. Hossfield 
and Julius Nelson, Baltimore: The H. 
M. Rowe Company, 96 pp. $1.80. 


As the name imple this new text 1 


pecificall hort course im 


f 
chool ot 


planned 


evenin 


cours¢ 


hroughout 


Brie} / 


learner 


ping the emphi 


is placed on the doing for hin 
dl instructs 
tated Vhe 
convenient for the student to fh 
himself The first twent i 
build 


truction tor 


mation tor 


sons present the keyboard peed, and 


give elementary in typin 


theme and manuscripts rhe second 
twent lesson v hin if is realizes 


or may not be covered in a short cous 


r other « ential t ping mor 
addressin 


tabulating 


tudent: ma 
for his ow 
provement 

r not the 

equence 

Im the 

ipproach 
add to the 1 ction riven 
exerc. entences are 
attet been mtr 


reviewed tf 
‘ 

dent need nat 
rhs lor tlie 
line nan 
(onsiderable pract 
lrequern jetter 
building 


peed 


Continue 





A workbook accompanies the text;:it in- 


cludes desirable letterheads and business 


forms in a convenient pad. Extra copies 


of most of the forms are provided; the 
cost is $.68 
Teachers of adult 


text 


short courses and 


will want to examine this 


( lasses 


written by two well-known typing en 
thusiasts 


GENERAL BUSINESS FOR EVERYDAY 
LIVING, by Ray G. Price, and Vernon 
Musselman, New York: Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 498 pp. $3.20. 

The first 


book to be published for several years 


text 
This 
book, planned for the 9th and 10th grades, 


introduction to business 


is delightfully colorful. The cover depicts 


a fascinating suburban business scene and 


each of the twelve units is introduced with 


a double-page picture spread most of which 


are colored, Color is used to good pur 


pose throughout the book on individual 


illustrations. and subject headings 


There is evidence that the authors made 


a sincere effort to write the text in the 


language of the fifteen and sixteen-year- 
old and as is to be expected from these 
authors the consumer approach is empha 
The usual topics of junior business 
considered: You and Your 
Money Management, Bank 


Investment, Insurance, 


sized 
training are 

Business Life, 
ing, Saving and 
Buying, Communication, Travel, Transpor 
Government 


Your 


At the end of each unit there is a wide 


and Shipping, Filing, 


You and 


tation 


and Business, and Future 


variety of student activities—building vo 


cabulary, checking reading, sharing think 
ing and experience, learning by doing, and 
section on 


book 


fundamentals. <A 


arithmetic improvement. A 


arithmetic helps at the end of the 


serves aS a review ol 
workbook will soon be available and will 
include forms for solving the “doing” ac 
tivities in the text. A complete set of ob 
jective tests will be available at small cost 
and of course a teacher’s manual and key 


will be available to teachers using the text 


The textbook 


appearance 


has an attractive and re 
reshing It should appeal to 


teachers of introduction to business 





all Bg | 


BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 332 





IT'S A TWO-WAY STREET 


R. Lee Wagner, Jr. 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


In the past one and a half decades we 


have seen a significant change in the part 


time-job student Vhere before the stu 


dent of law or medicine worked in a filling 


station because that was the only work 


available, today the student so employed 


has a proprietary, or embryonic proprietary 


interest, since he expects to make an em 


ployment career or some day own such an 


enterprise Chis change has not occurred 


at merely one level, but at all levels of 


vocational activity 


The serious student of today is a dich 


otomy to the usual teacher On the one 


hand the student has much to offer in 


practical experience, but on the other hand 
the student demands more from the course 
The alert academician has the opportunity 
from the student of 


to gain much sincere 


today. Largely appreciative of the highly 


competitive .eniployment situation, the sin 
cere student ‘with vocational ambitions con 
tributes as much, or more, to a course as 
he gains in his attempts to derive the ut 
(sranting 


most from his academic training 


the instructor teaching the course is aware 


of all the practical and theoretical facets 
aggressive ricophyte ts 


that all 


of his subject. the 


at least a safeguard functional 


pomts will he properly covered 


358 


Important instances where the student of 
today can “teach” are 
1) Too often 
terms of the level of Marshall Field rather 
Weiner’s Men’s Clothing. Cer- 


tainly we have available more case histories 


business is considered in 


than Harry 


of the larger businesses, but an important 
segment of our student population will ulti 
mately be employed in, or operate, smaller 


establishments. Illustrations from smaller 


establishments can serve as well to point-up 


working practices, especially if they come 


from people who have successfully em 
ploye d those practices 
devoted to 


books As 


the majority of books are somewhat out 


2) Students are not wholly 


books-—and what is found in 


dated by the time they are in 


dents do not regard them as the sole 


print, stu 
source 


of information. They know and use writ 


ings other than texts, often unconsciously, 


because they are constantly exposed to 
them in the employment situation 


3) Not all 


cerned with the “glamour” 


students are primarily con 


aspects of bus 


ness. That slick magazines, national radio 


ind TV are not the panacea for all dis 


tribution problems is well recognized and, 


incleed, often better realized by the stu 


dents than the instructors! An example 


is that the typical first rung on the long 
ladder of an advertising career is often an 
obscure position such as catalog copy, plan 
ning and analyzing direct mail campaigns, 
or placing point-of-purchase material in a 
merchandising campaign. Because of sin 
cere enthusiasm and ambition, the beginner 
learns, remembers, and researches, master 
ing every detail of a phase of advertising, 
together with allied ramifications 

4) They view careers with a non-monis 
tic attitude. Fortunately, we are moving 
more and more toward the realization that 
business courses are but a single facet in 
efficient business. Increasingly we find 
copy writers, present or potential, studying 
semantics and literature; salesmen apply- 
ing themselves to statistics and sociology ; 
managers attending classes in sales analysis 
and personnel; and all students gleaning 
vocationally useful knowledge from child, 
abnormal, experimental, industrial, and last 
but not least, social psychology. Embryo 
retailers do not seem to need academic 
counseling to appreciate the value of print 
ing, art, and business mathematics courses ; 
and many of the students in dramatics and 
speech courses are would-be TV personnel 

5) An analysis of submitted assignments 
reveals, whether the subject matter be re 
a freshness and verve 
Admittedly, 


lacking—but 


tailing or marketing, 
untainted by routine patterns 


certain smoothness is often 
“finish” is more easily acquired than origi 
A constant striving for the best is 
This 


attributed to an objec 


nality 


the rule rather than the exception 


can, no doubt, be 
from the distance of the 


tivity gained 


position they presently occupy from the 


six-hour-day, day-in-day-out existence of 
the experienced worker 

6) This experience can (and often has!) 
led the unwary instructor into embarrassing 
The 


a class in salesmanship may mean he has 


situations presence of a student in 
had more experience than the instructor ; 
by the same token a successful personnel 
man is often in a psychology class to learn 
better takes 
an antipathy to his best recommendations 


why the vice-president such 
7) Not all students want to be president 
The 


far away from the concept that one busi 


of a company majority today are 


ness has any more glamour than any other 


business. It has, by now, been generally 


recognized that hard work is more neces 


sary for success than talent and “con 


tacts.’ 
oo On 


It has long been held by communications 
people that communication is a “two-way 


street,” e.g., the newspaper readers some 


what shape the editorial] policy of the news 


paper, ete That is certainly as true of 


the classroom situation as others. The stu 


dent of today, sincere in his efforts to 


enter and succeed in a significant, grow 


ing field, can surely be considered as an 
asset, before as well as after his full-time 


entrance into the profession 
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RESOLUTION CHART 





























100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 

In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
chart. by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 == 5. 


Examine “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
lines recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0 group are 
not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 = 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0 x 5 = 50 lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter. j 

Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum. resolution of the film. Vibrations during 
exposure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 





